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SYSTEM OF NATURE. 


THE SYSTEM OF NATURE, or Laws or tHe Morat anp Parysicar 
Worto,—By Baron D'Hox.sacn, author of Good Sense, etc. A new and 
improved Edition; with notes by Diderot—now translated for the first time, 
by H. D. Rosinson. Two volumes in one. (Free Inquirer's Family Li- 
brary Edition.) 1836. 


Tus, the most famous atheistical work of modern times, has 
just been ushered into our country, in an English dress, while 
it has lost its influence in its own native land. France has 
outgrown the groveling materialism of the “System of Nature,” 
and is aspiring toa nobler faith. The work, which was the 
admiration alike of French philosophers and French belles, 
which Diderot defended, and which the elegant Madame du 
Deffand thought unanswerable, seems now to be looked upon 
in France as no very wondrous exhibition of learned research 
or philosophical depth. A single contrast will show the dif- 
ference between the philosophical tone of Parisian society 
during the reign of Louis XV., when this book appeared, and 
that which prevails in the age of Louis Philippe. Madame du 
Deffand, the brightest star of the literary salons; and the ac- 
“complished correspondent of Horace Walpole, and even of 
Montesquieu, thus writes to Voltaire, when she heard of his 
attempted refutation of the System of Nature. 

“A refutation of this system ought to be good, especially 
when you make the attempt. But, my dear Voltaire, do not 
trouble yourself with all these metaphysical reasonings upon 
matters, which after all we can know nothing about. Can 
any ideas be given or admitted except such as we receive by the 
senses?” So speaks this elegant champion of sensualism or 
materialism, in the midst of the corrupt court of Louis XV. 

But so far has the tide < opinion changed, that even the 
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French materialists complain of the little sympathy they find 
and even of the persecution they meet with from public opin- 
ion. So distinguished a-champion of materialism, as M. 
Broussais, says in a late work, in a very petulant and dolorous 
preface :* pga 

“To call a man a materialist, is now-a-days almost the same 
thing as to declare him worthy of the gibbet.” 

But although the work before us is somewhat passe, we 
should yet be glad to possess it in an English dress and cheap 
form, merely for the sake of its eloquence, as well as for the 
sake of understanding, what it was, that gave the book such a 
fame in its own day. But in this, we are disappointed. For 
it is so wretchedly translated, that its flow and beauty have 
departed. Many of the sentences are rough and broken, and 
the use of such words as ignore, exility, deicolist, entitle Mr. 
H. LD. Robinson to a conspicuous place among the Goths and 
Vandals of literature. We ought to be very grateful to him 
for inserting some information in the notes, which he has not 
promised on the title page. While the title page professes to 
give the notes of Diderot only, the translator has very kindly 

ut us in possession of certain facts, that have occurred since 
Diderot’s time. He has not indeed corrected by the light of 
modern science, such gross errors as the author’s notions of 
phlogiston and spontaneous generation, but he does tell us, that 
the Unitarian inguisitors of Boston wished to lead Abner 
Kneeland to the stake, and that for fear of allowing the people 
to be too much enlightened for the good of priestcraft, priests 
have always persecuted those, who have been first to give 
natural explanations of the phenomena of nature—as witness 
Anaxagoras, Aristotle, Galileo, Descartes—and more recently, 
Richard Carlile, William Lawrence, Rodert Taylor and Abner 
Kneeland. We do not think, that the shades of Aristotle or 
Descartes would feel much complimented by hearing their 
names united with Robert Taylor, that drivelling renegade 
first from Christianity and then from infidelity, and Abner 
Kneeland, that hoary headed old man, who has thrown away 
his good name, and is spending his declining years in uttering 
blasphemies to some dozen hearers, whom idle curiosity merely 
seems to have drawn to his almost deserted hall. 

So much for the translator and his notes. Let us now turn 
to the work itself. 

The System of Nature was published in 1770. It bore on 
its title-page the name of Miribaud, a very respectable, but 


* See Damiron’s Essay on the French Philosophers of the nineteenth century. 
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not very eminent writer, who, after long filling the office of 
perpetual Secretary of the French Academy, died at a very 
advanced age, in 1760, ten years before the publication of the 
work attributed to him. It is now universally admitted, that 
he had no share whatever in the work. The Biographie Uni- 
versalle attributes it to Damilaville, on the authority of Vol- 
taire. There is now no doubt, that Baron D’Holbach was 
the author. It is universally acknowledged in France, that 
he was so. Grimm, in his correspondence so long ago as 1789, 
declares D’Holbach to be the author; and Garat, who was 
so conversant with the literary characters and history of the 
time, as to make his authority decisive, in his biography of M. 
Suard, ascribes the work to D'Holbach. 

Paul Thyry, baron of Holbach, was born at Heidelsheim, 
Germany, in 1723. He was educated in Paris, and passed the 
as part of his life there. He was a for his 
ove of the arts, and was an eminent mineralogist. He has 
been generally represented as a benevolent, and mildly tem- 
pered man, although the jealous Rousseau does complain ‘of 
his rudeness. He was the centre of a circle of men of wit, 
using his great fortune, as Rousseau says, generously, and 
shining conspicuously in the learned society, which gathered 
round his table. His guests were of that free thinking class 
of philosophers, of whom Marmontel declares, that God, virtue, 
and immortality, were never discussed there. His principal 
works, beside the System of Nature, were “Systeme Social,” 
and “Morale Universelle,” neither of which produced any 
thing like the sensation of the former. He besides contribu- 
ted many papers on natural history, politics, and philosophy 
to the Encyclopedic ; he also translated a German work of 
Waller on Mineralogy, Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion, some Essays of Tindal, Hume, &c. 

The purport of the Systeme de la Nature, may be very 
briefly told. Nature is the sum and substance of all things. 
Nature is nothing but matter and motion. All beings and 
things are material, have their material properties, and subject 
exclusively to a material necessity. Man is a production of 
nature. What the mode of his origin was, the author will 
not aver, but supposes he may have been originally produced 
by spontaneous generation, just as animalcules may be produ- 
ced by mixing flour and water. Man has no soul nor spirit 
distinct from the hody, but his mind is merely the result of the 
motion of his corporeal matter. His intellect depends on the 
vigor of his senses, and his disposition or moral affections de- 
pend on the greater or less heat or phlogiston in his compesi- 
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tion. Man is not a free agent, but must obey the tendencies 
of the matter, of which mee made, just as a stone, when 
thrown into the air, must fall ‘to the ground. There is no 
immortality—no obligation, except to take care of ourselves, 
Suicide is allowable. There is no God; and nothing but 
cowardly fear ever led men to believe in one. There is no 
danger in believing in materialism, fatalism, and atheism; for 
self-interest is a sufficient motive to lead men to sobriety and 
to keep them from harming each other. 

Such is the main drift of this work, which is extended to 
nearly four hundred pages. The style, as we observed, is 
flowing and eloquent, although very diffuse and tautological. 
Voltaire has, with his usual wit and acumen, shown the defects 
of D’Holbach’s style in his Philosophical Dictionary—Article, 
Style. But without dwelling more on this point, we proceed 
to point*out the singular sophistry of the pretended argument 
of the work. 

Our simple objection to the system is, that from beginning 
to end, it is entirely founded on hypothesis, and not on obser- 
vation and experience. This work, published with such a 
flourish of trumpets, as “intended to expose superstition, and 
the ignorance and credulity on which it is based, and to ame- 
liorate the condition of the human race,” in the very outset 
contradicts every just principle of philosophising; as truly as 
in its result, it denies every moral truth, that the heart of hu- 
manity holds dear. It professes to be a System of Nature, 
and yet starts with giving such definition of “Nature,” as 
entirely begs the question, and assumes, as granted, the whole 
matter in dispute. The first sentence of the work is very 
good, and gives promise of some useful truths. “Men will 
always deceive themselves, by abandoning experience to fol- 
low imaginary systems.” So far,sogood. But forthwith the 
author proceeds to abandon experience, and set up an imagi- 
nary system of his own, or rather to revive the imaginary 
systems of Democritus and Epicurus, that were devised centu- 
ries before the rational mode of philosophising by experience 
and observation, was established. Without so much as fora 
moment considering whether the facts of our consciousness 
are not themselves a part of nature and experience, and 
whether we are not to learn our own natures by our own 
inner experience, as well as by outward observation, the 
author goes on to assert, that there is nothing in nature 
but matter and motion. This is sheer hypothesis; and the 
credulous readers of the “Free Inquirer’s Family Library,” who 
glory in being freed from all weak superstition by such doctrine, 
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are as sadly humbugged as those who put faith in the seraphic 
visions of some new light fanatic, or in the chimeras of those 
schoolmen of the middle ages, who undertook to define like 


Sir Hudibras— 


“ Where Quiddity and Entity 
The ghosts of defunct bodies, fly.” 


Matter and motion, these boasters of following the light of 
experience, say, matter and motion constitute the whole of 
nature. Will you be kind enough to tell us, gentlemen, from 
what experience you learned this fact. How do you learn, 
that there is such a thing as matter?’ Your senses, you say, 
reveal itto you? You say, you learn by yoursenses, that there 
is something around you, which has extension, impenetrability, 
divisibility and motion. No—your senses tell you no such 
thing; they merely give you impressions of extension, impen- 
etrability, divisibility and motion; and it is an inference, or 
rather an instinct of your mind, that there is any thing in real 
existence, that is the cause of these impressions—or a sub- 
stance that produces them. So then, without mind, we can 
know nothing of matter—we can neither judge of the impres- 
sions made upon our senses, nor believe that there is a real 
cause of those impressions. And if we must deny either one 
of the two, matter or mind, it is far the more rational to deny 
the existence of matter, since we can know matter only by 
means of our minds. 

So then, you must not be so certain about matter, until you 
can tell us something about mind, whose existence and action 
you allow to be asreai as we do. You get outof the difficulty, 
you say, by the doctrine, that what is commonly called mind, 
is nothing but matter—nothing but matter in a peculiar state 
of motion. But, pray tell us, how you know that mind is no- 
thing but matter. Yousay, that what is called mind, depends 
entirely on the state of the body—it begins to show itself, 
when the body begins its existence—it is strong when the body 
is healthy, and feeble, when the body is feeble. This is not 
true. It is not true, that the vigor of the mind depends en- 
tirely on the state of body, for the mind is often very active 
in severe sickness and feeble old age. But granted that it were 
true, your inference by no means follows, Because mind de- 
pends so much for the vigor of its manifestation upon the 
body’s health, it no more follows from this, that the mind is 
nothing but the body, than it follows, that electricity is the 
same thing as the brass and glass of an electrical machine, from 
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the fact that the manifestation of the electric power depends 
upon the state and perfection of the machine. The machine 
merely developes the electrical principle, which existed before 
and will exist after the machine ceases toact. So you cannot 
escape the difficulty in this way, by saying that mind.and bod 

are the same thing, because one depends so much on the other. 

We now ask you, how you get any knowledge of mind, and 
how are you warranted by what you know of mind, in saying 
that it is nothing but matter and motion. You get your 
knowledge of mind by your consciousness, or by your expe- 
rience of what is going on within you. You think, you feel, 
you will to act, and that power which thinks, and feels, and 
wills, you cali mind. Now, what have these attributes of 
thinking, feeling, and resolving to do with extension, impene- 
trability, motion, and the other attributes of matter? The 
former class of attributes are known in one way—the latter 
in another—the former by consciousness, the latter through 
the senses. Why then call mind, which is known by a differ- 
ent way and marked by different attributes, why call it the 
same thing as matter, and say thatits action isonly the motion 
of matter? You allege no reason, none except the hypothesis 
with which you started, that there is nothing in nature but 
matter and motion, and of course mind can be nothing but 
matter and motion, since mind isa thing in nature. 

Pray explain how you learned that mind is nothing but 
motion. Did you ever see mind move? No—you do not pre- 
tend to say that you ever saw thoughts or feelings moving in 
the brain or in the mind, wherever that may be, whether in 
cerebrum, cerebellum, or pineal gland; whether we take the 
common notion of the materialists— 


‘** Alma, who strenuously maintain, 

Sits cockhorse on her throne, the brain ; 
And from that seat of thought dispenses 
Her sovereign pleasure to the senses.” 


Or whether we take honest Matthew’s notion in Prior’s witty 
poem: 


‘My simple system shall suppose, 

That Alma enters at the toes, 

That then she mounts by just degrees 
Up to the ancles, legs and knees ; 

From thence, compelled by craft and age, 
She makes the head her latest stage.” 
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No, we repeat it, you do not maintain, that you ever saw 
thoughts and feelings moving. Even the advocates of vibra- 
tincles and animal spirits flowing through the nervous canals 
do not profess to have seen any intelligence transmitted by 
vibration, or ideas sailing down the nervous canals. How 
then do you know, that mind or thought is nothing but motion? 
Only by repeating the same old hypothesis, there is nothing 
in nature but matter and motion. 

You indeed say, that there is a kind of motion, that is in- 
visible—“that concealed motion, fur instance, which fermen- 
tation produces in flour, the particles of which, however scat- 
tered and separated, unite, and form that mass, which we call 
bread. Such also is that internal motion, that takes place in 
man, which is called his inted/ectual faculties, his thoughts, his 

sions, his will,’ 

So then, thought is developed from the bedy, in something 
of the same way, in which bread is made from flour—by a 
concealed motion. We should judge by the wisdom of the 
illustration, that the comparison might have some justice in the 
author’s case, and that in writing some parts of his work, he 
must have felt something in his head, to remind him of the 
fermentation of dough. Farther than this, we cannot see the 
justness of the comparison. The motion of fermenting dough 
may be seen considerably by the naked eye, and plainly by 
the microscope. While thought can be known only by con- 
sciousness and by the actions it produces. If it be said, that 
because thought leads to action or motion, it can itself be no- 
thing but motion, no reason can be given forsuch an inference, 
but the same old hypothesis or assertion, “there is nothing but 
matter and motion in nature.” How much a good sounding 
sentence helps towards veiling ignorance, and giving shallow 
assumption the air of wisdom. How often do men think them- 
selves philosophers, when they have made themselves most 
utter fools. 

The whole tirade about matter and motion, that reaches 
from beginning to the end of the work, is as we have seen, a 
mere hypothesis. How much more philosophical is that clas- 
sification of a recent French philosopher of that generous 
eclectic school, which has swallowed up the crovelling dogmas 
of materialism. According to Cousin, there is nothing in na- 
ture or in mind, but being and action, or substance and force. 
We know matter only by its effects, or forces, or action, as 
observed by the senses. We know mind only by its thoughts 
or actions as known from our consciousness. And we can 
define substance or being only by referring to forces exhibited, 
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and by alaw of our nature, referring these forces to a real ex- 
istence, either materia] or mental, according to the nature of 
the forces exhibited. We certainly know as much of mind as 
of matter, for we know them both only by their workings or 
forces. [t does not require any very deep philosophy, however, 
to show the shallowness of those, who speak of matter as jf 
they knew al! about it, and as if they were not as ignorant of 
its essence as they are of the existence of mind, and even more 
ignorant. The whole philosophy of the System of Nature is 
a play upon words, that deludes the simple reader into the idea, 
that the mysteries of creation are made clear to him, merely 
because he has heard some imposing or familiar words used as 
explaining the whole mystery. And we imagine the credu- 
lous reader, after having been gulled by the palaver in this 
book about matter and motion, to be in something of the state 
of mind of the groupe of marvelling negroes, whose minds 
seemed to be set perfectly at rest as to the cause of the north- 
ern lights and shooting stars, by being told that it was only the 
ebb and flow of the great tide of eternity. 

There is one gross absurdity in the work, that only needs to 
be stated, in order to be ridiculed. The author attempts in a 
very summary way to get rid of the idea of acreating intelli- 
gence, by his notion of spontaneous generation. Since it must 
be allowed, that the present order of things had a beginning, 
and the time has been when man and the different orders of 
animals came into being, he refers their origin to some chance 
combination of matter. He proceeds in the following marvel- 
lous way to illustrate the point: 

“If flour be wetted with water, and the mixture closed up, 
it will be found in time, by the aid of a microscope, to have 
produced organized beings, that enjoy a life of which the water 
and the flour were deemed incapable; it is thus that inanimate 
matter can pass into life, or into animate matter, which is in 
itself only an assemblage of motion. Reasoning from analogy, 
the production of a man, independent of the ordinary means, 
is no more wonderful than that of an insect with flour and 
water. Fermentation and putrifaction evidently produce liv- 
ing animals.” 

Nosuch thing. Fermentation and putrifaction do not evi- 
dently produce living animals, und our author’s assertion is as 
unwarranted, as the old fable, that mice were produced by the 
mud of the Nile. We have no proof, that any animal is pro- 
duced except by a regular process of generation from another 
animal of its kind. Seed produces plant—life begets life. This 
is certainly the great law of nature. And the mere fact, that 
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fermentation and putrifaction produce animals, that were not 
visible even in embryo before, merely should lead us to suppose 
that they proceed from some minute germs, that were quick- 
ened by the process of fermentation or putrifaction. When 
maggots appear in a cheese, or insects in a dead horse, who 
does: not suppose, that they have sprung from some egg or 
germ previously deposited there, and the product of some liv- 
ing animal? 

An attempt has iately been made to revive the notion of 
equivocal or spontaneous generation. Some natural philoso- 
pher, in applying galvanic power toa moist piece of flint stone, 
perceived a singular little projection rising from it, which soon 
assumed the form of a novel kind of insect, and forthwith it 
was supposed that galvanism had created a new order of ani- 
mal. But the experiment was repeated, and the effect did not 
follow, and it is therefore justly inferred, that the egg of the 
animal was contained in the water, with which the flint was 
moistened, and was merely quicken ned into life by galvanic heat. 
So much for this boasted act of creation. With equal justice, 
it might be called an act of creation, that seeds taken from 
Herculaneum and planted in a moist and sunny soil, sprung up 
after 1800 years, and a bulb taken from a mummy, grew up 
into a flower, after being hid in its tomb thousands of years. 

D’Holbach, in his passages on equivocal generation, refers 
to Dr. Needham’s microscopical observations. Let us look 
into the speculations of this sagacious Dr. Needham, who pro- 
fesses to have discovered the secret of creation. We will 
take for our authority in the case a writer, who was never sus- 
pected of any partiality for religion, and can have no interest 
in misrepresenting an unbeliever’s arguments. 

In France, towards the year 1750, there was an English 
Jesuit, by the name of Needham, disguised as a scholar, who 
served as preceptor to the nephews of M. Dillon, Archbishop 
of 'Foulouse. This man made experiments in physics, and es- 
pecially in chemistry. 

After having put ‘the flour of spurred rye into bottles, well 
stopped, and the juice of mutton into other bottles, he believed 
his mutton juice and his rye had produced little eels, which in 
turn generated others—and that thus a race of animals were 
formed indifferently from the juice of meat or from a grain of 
rye. 

What is more to be deplored is, that natural philosophers 
better informed, adopted the ridiculous system of Needham, 
and joined it to that of Maillet, who pretended, that the ecean 
had formed the Alps and Pyrenees, and that men were origi- 
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nally porpoises, whose forked tail was gradually changed into 
thighs and legs in the lapse of time, just as we have described. 
Such notions ought to be placed along side of the eels formed 
from flour. 

It was not a long time, before it was declared at Brussels, 
that a rabbit had produced from a hen half a dozen young rab- 
bits. 

This transmutation of flour and mutton-gravy into eels, has 
been demonstrated to be as false and ridiculous, as it really is, 
by Spallanzani, who was certainly a little more acute an ob. 
server than Needham. 

Indeed, the demonstration of this illustrious naturalist was 
scarcely needed to prove the extravagance of so palpable an 
‘illusion. Soon, says Voltaire, Needham’s eels were sent to 
find the rabbit-bearing hen of Brussels. 

So much for D’Holbach’s solution of the mystery of crea- 
tion, and the observatioas of the sagacious Dr. Needham. 

‘he author amuses himself mightily with the arguments for 
the being of a God, whether drawn from the pure reason and 
consciousness, as by Descartes and Clarke, or from final causes, 
as by Cicero and Newton. According to him, there are no 
marks of design in the universe—no proofs of creating and 
lesigning intelligence—no proof that the eye was made in or- 
der to see, or the ear to hear, or man gifted with faculties pur- 
posely adapted to the world in which he is placed.  Prior’s 
\lma does not overstate the absurdity of our would-be philo- 
sopher’s doctrine, when it speaks of those moon-struck ones 
who believed, with Lucretius— 





* That eyes were made, but could not see, 
Nor hands embrace, nor feet pursue. 

But heedless nature did produce 

The members first, and then the use. 
What each must act, was yet unknown, 
Till it is moved by chance alone. 

A man first builds a country-seat, 
Then finds the walls not good to eat. 
Another plants and wondering sees 
Not walls grow up, but goodly trees. 
Yet poet and philosopher 
Was he, who durst such things aver.” 


The morality of this work is yet more execrable than the 
sical part of it is false and ridiculous. In fact the author 
- all moral obligation, and places all proper motive in 
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merely sensual self-interest. According to him, there are no 
natural social affections—no aspirations in the heart, that sigh 
for good and God and immortality—no man is led to think ‘of 
God, except through cowardly fear, and religion is but the folly 
of dupes for the profit of rogues—a murder or a volcano is 
just as much according to the order of the universe,as sunshine 
or virtue, and all things are governed by the same physical 
necesssity——a man commits a murder, because he cannot help 
it, and he must be hung, not because he is any worse than the 
rest of mankind, but because the public good requires his death, 
and men cannot help hanging him. The author indeed in 
quite a strain of sentimental “bombast, which Mr. Robinson 
has made more bombastic, recommends virtue and benevolence, 
even while he denies all those higher faculties in man’s moral 
constitution, upon which alone the duty of virtue and charity 
are truly based, 

And this is the work, that the Free Inquirers have printed 
in the expectation of “exposing superstition, and the ignorance 
and credulity, on which it is based, and ameliorating the con- 
dition of the human race.’ 

We close our review of the System of Nature, by remarking 
in the first place, that the very first sentence of the book con- 
tains a true sentiment, that condemns the whole system that 
follows it, and that the author has by his own labors added 
one to those “men,” whom he declares “will always deceive 
themselves by abandoning experience to follow imaginary sys- 
tems.” His: system is imaginary, and begins and e1 ids in mere 
hypothesis. 

And lastly, we quote the words of a countryman of D’Hol- 
bach’s adopted land, to show whata miserably low and narrow 
definition of nature is given in the much boasted system.— 
Speaking of the coming regeneration of religion among scien- 
tific men, Damiron maintain, that moral sentiment and reli- 
gious principles are parts of nature, in its true and best sense, 
and that “men are now becoming theologians, in the same 
way as they become naturalists and philosophers. The day 
is coming when the naturalist and the philosopher shall become 
theologians. God will be studied through nature and through 
man, and a new Messiah will not be needed to teach us that 
which we shall be in a condition to know by our natural lights. 
According as the truths of the visible universe are cleared up 
and discov ered, that which is beyond the visible universe, that 
other truth which it sprang from, and which it announces, 
shall, although unrevealed to the fleshly eye, be better appre- 
handed and conceived, The physical sciences will be grouped 
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together according to their analogies, and fitly generalised ; 
there will be a general science of physical forces, a general 
science of moral forces, and finally, a general science of all] 
forces, a science of all that acts, lives, or moves in creation. 
Then those conclusions will follow, which such a science ought 
to afford in relation to that Nii from whom emanates all 
action, all life, and all motion. he great unknown shall be 
declared, and religion in its glorious unity, shall spring froin 
the bosom of this vast philosophy.” 

When this dream shall be realised, it will not be folly for 
men to declare a System or Nature. 

Nashua. 8. 0. 
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LEGEND OF SIR GUYON: Or, THE Ruve or TEemMPpeRANcE ; 


[FROM SPENCER’S FAERIE QUEEN. } 





CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


Guyon does Furor bind in chains, 
And stops Occasion ; 

Delivers Phedon, and therefore 
By Strife is railed upon. 


‘T'nere is a great difference between the educated and the 
uneducated, in the pursuit of honorable deeds. The refined 
and noble seem to be carried along by the influence of native 
genius. Such excel in feats of arms, in honorable love, and 
in the noble science of horsemanship. The vulgar pretend to 
manage gallant steeds, as did this idle vaunter, but in vain. 

The rightful owner of that noble horse, who could easily 
manage and subdue his pride, was wending his wearisome way 
on foot, with the friend and guide of his youth, the black pal- 
mer; who suffered no strong passion to lead him aside, or any 
weakness of the flesh to tempt his feet to wander from the 
right path. He taught him, by temperance and steadfastness, 
to strengthen his weakness, and to suppress his too strong ap- 
petites. 

While the two friends were slowly travelling, they thought 
they observed at a great distance, a troubled uproar and con- 
tention, and hastened their steps that they might give any 
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needed assistance. As they approached the spot, tley saw a 
mad-man, or one who feigned to be so, drawing along the dusty 
earth, by the hair, a handsome stripling, whom he beat and 
wounded so cruelly, that the blood and the tears flowed in 
mingled streams. Behind them stalked a hideous looking hag, 
with robes ragged and filthy. Ler other leg was lame; and 
loathsome gray hair was falling loosely over her face, while 
her head was entirely bald behind, and not one could ever 
take hold thereof. She raved with abusive tongue as she walk- 
ed, provoking the mad-man to beat that wretched youth more 
and more cruelly; continually supplying him with stones, and 
giving even her own staff, though it was to her a needed leg, 
that he might pound and beat him. 

The noble Guyon could not endure so barbarous a sight; he 
thrust aside the hag, and seizing the mad-man with his power- 
ful arms, he plucked him back from the poor boy. On this, 
she was exceedingly enraged, and in the most brutal manner, 
kicked, bit, scratched and rent whatever part of Sir Guyon’s 
body or garments he could reach. He was a man of much 
might, and had not his frantic violence blinded him, so that 
half his strokes were on empty air, and others spent upon 
himself, he would have been a dangerous foe. SirGuyon was 
amazed at so new a manner of assault. He had been used to 
fair defence and elegance of fight. He did not Jose his courage, 
however, by the fierce and currish attack of the mad-man ; but 
griping him strongly, hurled him to and fro, and endeavored 
to throw him down. Some untoward accident, however, 
made the knight lose his foothold, and he fell himself. The 
villain took advantage, and beat and bruised his face with un- 
tiring fury, the hag all the time urging him to kill the knight 
at once. Sir Guyon, at last, freed himself from the savage, 
and sprung upon his feet and drew his sword. When the 
Palmer saw this, hecalled aloud, 

“ Not so, Sir knight,—never think the monsters can be mas- 
tered or destroyed so. He is not such a foe as steel can wound, 
or that can be overthrown by strength. That same Furor is 
cruel to all knights, and works them shame and woe whenever 
they are in his power—and that the hag, who is his mother, 
and named Occasion, is the root of all his hate and fury. 
Therefore, if you would tame Furor, you must begin by sub- 
duing his mother; restrain her evil tongue, and the evil means 
by which she enrages her son, and when she is withdrawn, you 
can easily assuage and calm the tempest of his passion.” 

Upon hearing this, Sir Guyon left the mad-man, and seizing 
the woman by the long hair, which hung over her wrinkled 
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face, threw her upon the ground. Still she railed on with im- 
pious and bitter revilings, urging her son to renewed violence 
to revenge her wrongs; but Sir Guyon was too strong for 
her; and finally fastened an iron lock upon her tongue. “This 
did not subdue her, for with her hands she made signs to the 
Furor to proceed i in abusing the knight, till Sir Guyon Was 
obliged to tie her hands, and. fasten her to a stake, so that she 
could not stir. Her son, seeing this, fled away, and the knight 
pursued, over took, and threw his strong arms so hastily about 
him, that his power forsook him, and his furious fit appeared 
to subside. It soon however, returned upon him again, and 
the knight found that he would not yield, till he was obliged 
to by superior force; he therefore threw him on his back, tied 
his hands behind him, and bound both his feet in fetters to an 
iron rack. ‘Then be procured an hundred iron chains, with 
which he firmly secured him. But the furious being still, 
enashed his h orrid teeth—fire flashed from his burning eyes, 
he shook his long wiry copper-colored Jocks, and bit his taw ny 
beard, in use less” rage. 

When Sir Guyon had thus secured Furor, and the still more 
wicked mother, he returnedto see what had become of the poor 
stripling, whom they had so cruelly abused. He found him 
alive, but wounded and soiled with blood and mire. He raised 
him, dressed his wounds, cleansed his face and hands, and then 
requested him to tell how he came into the power of such 
monsters. 

“ Fair sir,” said the youth, his heart throbbing, and his tears 
still flowing, “what man can always shun mistakes? The 
most wary are often buried in misfortune’s lap—and I, who am 
among the weakest, was unawares brought into mischief by 
Occasion, by whom I was put into the power of this wicked 
villain. My misfortune was caused by a faithless friend—the 
source of all my sorrows, and of these tears. We were nursed 
by the same nurse, and brought up together; and as soon as 
our reason ripened, we leagued ourselves by vows, to love 
each other. For a long time this vow was kept, and on my 
part never has been violated. It was my fortune, commen to 
my age, to love a lady, who was above my own degree. She 
was of noble parentage, and ranked high in dignity, yet she 
loved me, and I served her long. and found her faithful. No 

cause could make us disagree. Our hearts were one, and each 
sought the happiness of ‘the other. My friend, whom I call 
Philemon, was the depository of all my hopes and wishes. He 
appeared to enjoy my happiness, as if it had been his own, 
and my love felt for him that pure and sweet affection that a 
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sister bears to a brother, and communicated freely to him all 
that caused her either sorrow or happiness. Wretched man! 
how could he abuse such confiding gentleness! In time, I 
was so blessed as to be atflianced to this lady, with the consent 
of all her friends; and only the marriage rite was w amting to 
make me the most joyous man alive, and my false friend 3 ap- 
peared scarcely less_joyous than myself, But before the day 
dawned, which was to unite me to my lovely bride, the traitor 
came to me with an artfully fabr icated tale , in which he made 
it appear that the lady was a traitress, and had abused my 
love, by receiving the addresses of another; and he begged 
me not to have the marriage solemnised, till I should ascertain 
if the report were true or false. The anguish and jealousy 
which he infused into my heart, were intolerable. I could find 
no rest, and besought him to ascertain, himself, if it were true; 
that | might at least be spared the misery of suspense, After 
a few days he came tome in seemingly deep sorrow, and said 
he had ascertained that the lover to whom my false lady had 
transferred her troth, was a vile groom, and that if 1 wished, 
he would go with me to the bower where they were used to 
meet, and [ could be eye witness of her guilt. 1 went, and by 
his art and flattery, I was sure that I saw my Clarabelle in the 
bower with a low-born groom, It seemed, as | too late dis- 
covered, that Philemon had disguised achambermaid be longing 
to my bride, i in a suit of her lady’ s clothes ; and by praising 
her beauty, and flattering her vanity, easily prevailed upon her 
to meet himself, who was disguised as a serv: unt, in that very 
bower, to which he induced me to repair. When he had left 
me alone, | in the secure hiding place, he went home, put on his 
groom’s attire, and brought the wicked Pyrene, dressed in the 
robes of my own Clarabelle, to the bower. Of course I could 
no longer doubt, for I had seen her guilt! “Boiling g with uncon- 
trollable rage, [ returned home chewing vengeance ; and sud- 
denly meetingmy Clarablle, the innocent Cl: irabelle, [ slew her! 
It was then, when the deed was d lone, that her hand-maid, the 
wicked Pyrene, confessed the whole | eas ; and thatit was td 
self who met the disguised Philemon, in the bower. More 
blind than ever with ‘contending passions, I mixed a potion of 
deadly drugs for false Philemon, and then went to inflict 
bloody death upon Pyrene. She saw me, and fled with ghastly 
fear. Through woods and over plains, with sword in hand, 
resolute to accomplish my fell purpose, I was pursuing still, 
when I encountered the mad-man, whom you have just bound 
in chains. AsI her, sohe pursued me; and his wicked mother 
increased his anger by her railings, till, had it not been for your 
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victorious arm, I should have been done to die, and truly I had 
better die, than suffer such agony as now rends my mind and 
body.” 

“You have been sore deceived,” said Sir Guyon, “but tem- 
perance will restore your health both of body and mind.” 

“ Yes,” said the Palmer, “that man is wretched who gives 
the reins to the affections. They are weak in the beginning; 
but if suffered to go on unregulated by reason and conscience, 
they become fearfully strong. And when arrived at perfect 
strength, they make even war against the fort of reason, and 
batter it down. Itis thus that love, wrath, jealousy and grief 
have plunged this youth in such an abyss of woe.” 

“Unlucky squire,” said Sir Guyon, “since you have fallen 
so low through intemperance, henceforth be wary, lest even 
greater ills betide you. Guide thy ways with more wary gov- 
ernment; never listen to the voice of slander, but investigate 
the truth yourself; nor ever trust another to do it for you, 
when the fame and honor of a fellow being are at stake. Will 
you now inform us of your own name and lineage.” 
~ “Tam called Phaon,” replied the youth, “and derived my 
birth from the famous Coradin.” 

While he was speaking, the knight observed a varlet running 
towards them in great haste. His flying feet had raised about 
him a cloud of dust, and he approached, panting, breathless, 
and so hot and soiled, that no one could know his features. 
His countenance was bold, and he shot a scornful eye glance 
upon Sir Guyon. On his back he bore a shield of brass, upon 
which was drawn in proper colours, a flaming fire, and round 
the border of the shield was written—Burnrt, I po surn. It 
seemed to be the shield of some violent knight. The man also 
had in his hand two darts, exceedingly sharp; the heads of 
which had been dipped in blood, and in deadly poison. 

He spoke boldly to Sir Guyon: “Sir knight, if knight thou 
be, abandon this place at once, for fear of further harm. I 
counsel thee to go, or abide the chance of your own daring.” 

Sir Guyon wondered at the man’s boldness—but though he 
scorned his vanity, he answered him mildly; for he concluded 
the warning did not grow from nothing: “Varlet,” said he, “I 
consider this place as mine; for it was yielded to me by him 
who held it; whence, then, should come the danger you threa- 
ten, if I only keep my own?” 

“A knight,” he answered, “is hard by, of such wondrous 
power and prowess, that he never yet encountered an enemy, 
whom he did not destroy.” 

“How named,” said Sir Guyon, “and from whence?” 
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“ His name is Pyrrochles,” said the man. “He is renowned 
for feats, and for hardy confidence. He has been proved in 
many bloody wars, and has a brother called Cymochles. They 
are the sons of Despight and old Acrates, and Acrates is the 
son of Phlegeton and Jarr, and Phlegeton being the son of 
Erebus and Night, and Erebus child of Eternity, you perceive 
that the hero is “descended from an immortal race, and therefore 
cannot be withstood by mortal hands. Besides, he delights in 
deeds of blood—and |, Atin, am his in wrong and right. I 
make matter for him to work upon, and stir him up to quarrels 
and combats. Fly, therefore, fly from this fearful place, lest 
thy fool-hardiness work thee destruction.” 

“That,” replied Sir Guyon, “must be his care, whom it most 
concerns; but whither are you bound in such haste? There 
must be great cause for such swift travelling.” 

“My Lord,” answered the man, “sent me to seek Occasion 
wherever she miglit be; for he is disposed to a quarrel, and 
seeks an opportunity to breathe out his wrath, and hard will 
be his fate that first falls in his way.” 

“ Madman!” said the palmer: “who thus seeks Occasion to 
wrath? She comes too often unsought, and is too apt to follow 
in our path. Happy is the man who can abstain from violence, 
when rancour kindles revenge. Woe will never be wanting 
to him who quarrels for ev ery cause, and who lets Occasion 
lead him an unquiet life.” 

Sir Guyon, when the palmer had made these just remarks, 
pointed to the hag, whom he had bound, and said, “There, sir, 
is Occasion, whom you seek.” 

When the varlet heard this, and saw the wretch bound tight 
with irons, he waxed exceedingly wroth: “Vile knight, ” "he 
exclaimed, “you shame both knight and knighthood. A fine 
example you have given of childish might, in fighting with a 
weak old woman. Truly you have proved your puissance, and 
obtained great spoil and glory! Pyrochles will well requite 

ou.” 

So saying, he threw with great force, one of his sharp- 
pointed and poisoned darts, direc tly to the breast of Sir Guvon; 
who, always on his guard, received the quivering steel upon 
his buckler, and it rebounded without doing the least injury; 
on which the varlet vanished out of sight. 
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Karl Theodor Korner. 


KARL THEODOR KORNER. 


God’s gift he was, (Theodor;) God has the gift resumed : 
Soon turned his footsteps to his proper home, 

The mind whose brightness so this earth illumed, 

Now, a fixed star, shines down from heaven's blue dome ; 
No more a social fire our breasts to warm, 

But, high and pale, our onward thoughts to charm, 


And youthful hearts for deeds like his to arm. 
[ Amplification of some lines, by Karoline Pichler. 


Heine’s mention of “the sweet melody and uncouth verses 
of Theodor Korner,” has recalled so forcibly the emotions for- 
merly awakened in my mind by “him of the lyre and sword,” 
that Lam inclined to devote a few, pages to an account of this 
youthful bard and hero, who is probably known to most readers 
only through the touching little effusion, written in his honor 
by Mrs. Hemans. Although Theodor Korner has left us four 
volumes of dramas and miscellaneous writings, it is not merely 
as an author that he claims our attention, nor is an acquaint- 
ance with his works in any wise essential to the student of 
German literature. There was nothing about his intellect 
which could be characterised as peculiarly German—nothing 
of the metaphysical subtlety and philosophical tendency which 
mark the German mind. His verses are generally the unpre- 
meditated overflowings of one of the noblest hearts that ever 
beat—even in his more labored compositions, it is rather the 
sentiment than the thought that is valuable. His poetry has 
the merit of embodying the feelings of his fellow-citizens at a 
time of great interest, and it breathes the soul of patriotism; 
but wherever fate had cast the lot of Theodor Korner, the 
tenderness and lively imagination which were in him, blended 
with such enthusiastic fervor of temperament, must have made 
him the minstrel of the time and place. The woes of Germany 
were his theme, for the freedom of Germany his prayers went 
forth continually, to rouse the sons of Germany to win that 
freedom, his muse was ever sounding her silver trumpets; but 
his beautiful moral nature makes him the property of the world: 
the sympathies of that nature were universal—their tendency 
accidental. It is the commentary of a life like his which gives 
the words of sucha man their highest power. The fragrance 
of such an existence may be borne upon the wings of the 
wind, to regions where the strains of the sweetest citherns 
cannot reach. 
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I do not then speak of Korner as filling any important place 
in the literary history of Germany. | speak of him as a man, 
secure that all whose hearts are open to appreciate so fair a 
life, and feel what soul inspired his earnest lays, will rejoice to 
add buds and flowers from other climes, to the chaplet his 
mourning countrymen decreed him from the German oak he 
loved to celebrate. 

Kar] Theodor Korner was born at Dresden, in the year 
1791, of a good family. That his father was worthy of such 
a blessing, is evidenced by the little memoir, so unpretending 
in its pathos, and clear in its judgments, which he has given us 
of this beloved son, of whom it might truly be said, that he 
never gave his parents but one pang, the first and the last, life- 
long to them—the pang of losing him. 

His family, though not rich, ‘had a competence, were well 
connected, happy in a select circle of friends like themselves, 
elegant and refined in manners and pursuits. 

Under such influences, the bright and joyous, though aspir- 
ing character of Theodor, was allowed free developement. No 
chilliag restraint, no vulgar prejudice repressed his youthful 
feelings, or turned the sweetness of his nature to gall. lie 
was sympathised with, and wisely guided, but neither forced 
nor flattered. The devotion to the general good which his 

manhood showed, proves that love and gentleness have no ten- 
dency to make their object selfish. Weak indulgence indeed 
has this effect. The sacrifices made by Korner were genuine, 
and tried his inmost heart, for he had always been hap py, and 
this world looked to him as much like Paradise as it ever can 
to a noble mind. Sometimes sacrifices, great to outward 
seeming, are the result of a secret anguish, caused by some 
unhappy domestic circumstance, which must ever be concealed 
even from the eye of friendship, but which createsin the young 
heart a. fiery restlessness, to which any change seems a boon, 
and a glorious death the greatest of all. But Morner, like 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, had no hiding place, no dark corner 
of sorrowful concealment in his mind or in his life. 

From a very early age, he was in the habit of expressing 
his feelings in verse, but though, as his father tells us, every 
thing magnanimous (hochherzig,) had a powerful action upon 
him, yet, as is often the case with strong characters, the very 
depth of his emotions made him despair of doing them justice 
in words, and his first efforts were comic. Howev er, he very 
soon felt this not to be his forte—and of his first volume of 
poems entitled “Knospen,” (Buds,) published at the age of 
nineteen, the greater part are serious or tender in their tone. 
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His father approved of his publishing so early, assigning as 
a reason, that he thought his son would derive advantage from 
being more severely criticised by the public, than he could be 
by his friends. That his friends should be little inclined to 
find fault with these poems, we may easily conceive, when we 
consider what Theodor was at that time. With considerable 
knowledge, and eager cultivation of the severe sciences, he 
combined the light accomplishments; he danced and fenced 
with uncommon gracefulness—had a talent for drawing, and 
a still more distinguished one for music. He sang his own 
verses, adapted by himself to national melodies, and accompa- 
nied his voice with the guitar. When we add that he posses- 
sed uncommon sweetness and gaiety of temper, with strong 
and fresh atiections, we may believe that the soft brown eyes 
of the youthful poet seldom met a frown of critical coldness 
in any familiar face. 

I well remember my disappointment on first seeing a picture 
of Korner. His martial strains yet ringing in my ears, I look- 
ed for the contracted brow and flashing eye of a young hero 
arming fora decisive conflict, I looked for him who is described 
in the celebrated sword song— 


“My good sword, behold me free, 

I fond affection bear to thee, 

As though thou wert betrothed to me, 
My earliest bride.”’ 


The girlish sweetness of the face was very unlike what I 
had expected, and I felt impatient of the little rose-bud mouth, 
and cheek unmarked by one trace of feeling. But I have be- 
come reconciled to this, and love to think of the flowers which 
feared not to cluster round that volcanic heart. His enthusiasm 
was not in any measure produced by suffering or comparison, 
neither was it a fever in the blood, but the immediate gift of 
God, and ever rising heavenwards. 

The “Knospen” are marked by beauty of sentiment and 
forcible expression of thoughts, which are just and natural, but 
rarely original, and never profound. In his narrative poems, 
as in his dramas, Korner fails to portray characters as wholes. 
A trait here and there he seizes and paints successfully, but 
the thousand delicate touches, which show the skill of a master 
in anyart, are wanting. They could not be expected at that 
early age, when the first pages of the book of human nature 
have scarce ever been deciphered, and the earth and its tale, 
though it may be felt mystically, cannot be comprehended in- 
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tellectually, and in consequence cannot be represented picto- 
rially. Whether he ever could have attained that skill, | know 
not, but I think the very purity and earnestness which gave 
such loveliness to his character as an individual, might have 
prevented his reaching great excellence as anartist. He must 
always have been prone to take the characters of others in 
gross, either to love or despise them, and he could hardly have 
learned to look with calmness upon vice or folly. Of such 
stuff are made the orator and the lyric poet, but not the epic 
or dramatic poet. 

The enthusiasm of these pieces is seldom vague, acircumstance 
in itself surprising, when we recollect the date of their produc- 
tion. Twoof them, however, may be censured for this fault, 
though written on excellent subjects. I refer to the poem on 
hearing Mozart’s requium, and that on the first reading of 
Goethe’s Faust. And even in these, though the fervent emo- 
tions are not analyzed or described with any distinctive traits, 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that there was no illusion 
in the perceptions of the writer, but that he admired what is 
worthy of all admiration. 

About this time, Korner became very intimate with a young 
man of the name of Schneider. Schneider was very unlike 
his friend—he was of a temperament apparently even morbid 
in its seriousness ; but, says the fond father, “the butterfly was 
attracted by the dark flower.” The early death of this young 
man affected Korner greatly. The verses which he wrote to 
the memory of Schneider, are valuable as showing what his 
standard was with regard to the man he could call friend. 
These lines form part of that poem: 


‘“« A grave resolve pervaded all thy mind, 
While for the good, the beautiful and great, 
Thou still didst seek. and thus material find, 
A world in thine own bosom to create, 

Safe from the rude assaults of time and fate ; 
Noble thy aims, noble thy course had been, 
True to thy nature and thy purpose seen.” 


Soon after the death of Schneider, his father sent him to Vien- 
na, observing that though in most cases the dangers to which 
youth would be exposed, by a residence in that voluptuous 
capital, would more than counterbalance its advantages, he felt 
in Theodor a confidence which was never deceived. There, 
though much caressed by society, he found time in the course 
of fifteen months, to write no less than eight or nine dramatic 
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pieces, which were warmly approved by the public, and favor- 
ably noticed by several of the most distinguished literati of the 
day. 
ifere too he loved “a gentle being,” says his father, “worthy 
of his love, and loving him worthily.” The connection was 
gratifying to the relatives on both sides, and the cup of his fe- 
licity seemed to be filled to the brim. 

It is not indeed possible to imagine a situation more happy, 
more justly and rationally happy, than that of Korner at this 
crisis. A spotless youth behind, a brilliant career before, the 
pride and joy of his family, the hope of the public, secure that 
“the one beloved loved him the best.” Fate could give no 
more, and, unwilling that such a haleyon day should know a 
cloud, preferred extinguishing its lustre by sudden eclipse. 

Amid all his happiness, there resounds through iKorner’s 
melodies a deep, foreboding note, breathing oracles of a higher 
destiny, and revealing a heart which felt the need of self-sac- 
rifice, in order to ensure its own entire approbation. An im- 
patient longing is felt in the stanzas on the battle of Aspern; 
and it was easy to see that he who so “disdained to be silent, 
because the powers of the time commanded silence,” would 
soon have need to exhale his eagerness in action. Even in the 
little poem called “Dresden,” where he paints so sweetly the 
pleasure of taking his bride to the paternal roof, his wounded 
pride and patriotism are not silent, and you see him determined 
that “though Luther and Moritz are gone, the great time shall 
not be disgraced by little men.” 

It was not long before ie was called upon to make good this 
boast, as far as in him lay. The spirited resistance of Russia 
to the invading despot, encouraged Germany to do as she had 
long desired. Prussia, maddened by her injuries, and by the 
death of her queen, to whom Korner has addressed some of 
his most interesting poems, rose in arms; and Korner’s heart 
bounded to follow the flight of the black eagle. All that had 
been lying so long in his mind, burst out at once, and he re- 
solved to leave his studies, his home, and his bride, and follow 
the beckoning of a high Duty. A letter to his father, of which 
I give a part, speaks eloquently the conflict of his heart, and 
the fixedness of his determination. 

“ Germany is rising in arms, and the Prussian eagle, waving 
its pinions for the boldest flight, awakens in all true hearts the 
great hope that the freedom of Germany may now be achiev- 
ed. My heart sighs for Fatherland, and I must show myself 
a worthy disciple, now that I know what happiness this life 
can bestow; now—when all the stars in the heaven of my des- 
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tiny shine down upon me so fair and mild,—now, by Heaven, 
it is—it must be an honorable impulse which I feel, a just con- 
viction which assures me that no sacrifice can be too great for 
that highest human good, the good of my country. A great 
day asks great souls, -and I feel in myself ‘the strength to be as 
a rock in this tempestuous sea, I must out and offer my breast 
to the assaults of the storm. Shall J, in cowardly inspiration, 
sit and sing the victories which my brothers are achieving in 
the red battle field?) I know thou must suffer much from my 
decision, my mother will weep, but God will comfort you. I 
dare not spare you this pain. ‘To risk life is nothing, but a 
life so crowned with garlands of love and friendship, is not 
lightly given away. And | too must resign the dear hope, that 
I never could cause my parents anguish. Only such a prize 
could claim such sacrifices.” 

O Theodor, these words are still eloquent even in days when 
worthless demagogues compass their selfish ends by vaunting 
in every market-place, sentiments only fit for the lips of saints 
and martyrs. Yet thy words are still eloquent, for they are 
attested by every after act, and sealed with thy blood. Let 
it be remembered, that this letter was not written for the pub- 
lic, but addressed in the sacredness of confidence to his parents, 
and only the untimely fate which gives it such sorrowful in- 
terest, bestows on us the privilege of reading the record of his 
vow. 

When the volunteer regiment was formed, under the com- 
mand of Lutzow, Korner joined it, and took the oath with 
them, after a religious service, in whiok a hymn, composed 
by himself for the occasion, was sung. How deeply he felt 
this moment, is evidenced by his letters. S. M. PF. 


[ To be continued. | 
19 0— 


THE SECOND COMING. 


BY 8. G. BULFINCH. 


Ir was night in Rome; the clear, calm night of Italy. The 
moon shone brightly, andi in the deserted forum, the pillars of 
many a stately edifice glistened in her radiance. Here rose 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator, there that of Concord, both re- 
nowned for the eloquence of Cicero, to which the assembled 
Senate had listened, within their walls. Here again stood the 
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ancient sanctuary of Capitoline Jupiter, and there the Temple 
' of Janus, with its gates no longer shut in token of peace, as 
| thev are said to have been, when the Prince of Peace was 
ij born. Above every other object, the distant spectator might 
4 | distinguish the Circus of Nero, and the dome of the Pantheon, 

emblems of Roman cruelty and Roman superstition. Far and 
wide, on one side of the immense city, extended the palace 
and gardens of the Emperor,—a paradise inhabited by a fiend; 
for if that name could be given without exaggeration, to any 
of the human race, it might be to Nero. 

The mighty city was still; and its countless thousands rest- 
ing. But in the palace, the shouts of riot were heard, and 
lights glanced around the edifice, from many a lofty portico 
and spacious door of entrance, and from the unglazed aperture 
that here and there, answered imperfectly the purposes of our 
modern windows. 

But in the city a burst of flame disturbed the soft beauty of 
the light. Shrieks of terror from those first endangered, made 
known the calamity to others. The city awoke. The quiet 
of midnight was no more; the air was full of confused noises. 
Here sounded the trumpet of a cohort, from the Proetorian 
Guards. There women and children ran, they knew not 
whither, driven from their own mansions, without time for 
counsel or for assistance. There a Senator urges with alter- 
nate prayers and threats, his slaves, who are engaged in pro- 
viding, as they best may, for the safety of their master and 
his family, or for their own. Here are shouts of encourage- 
ment—there ravings of despair. This man has left an only 
son, almost an infant in that tottering house. He wrings his 
hands in agony, too much unnerved by terror to avail himself 
of that which lies within his power, to rush while yet there is 
time, to the rescue of his child. He calls on Jupiter—he im- 
plores mercy from Vulcan, the dreadful god, whose arms of 
flame are about his infant. See! that man in poor apparel, 
has Jearned the cause of his distress; he rushes into the midst 
ie of the burning pile. He comes forth again, and places the 
4 rescued child in his father’s arms. “The gods of Rome bless 
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thee, stranger,” the father cries. 
“Speak not of them,” the stranger answers; “there is but 





| one God—worship him. I am a Christian.” 
The father shrunk back in horror. “Impious blasphemy,” 
ym. exclaimed a voice from the crowd. ‘He denies the gods— 


Romans, bear witness to his blasphemy.” 
But it was no time now for him to gain audience, even by 
the powerful appeal of bigotry. The flames were sweeping 
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on—and the beauty and majesty of Rome, was falling before 
them. Yet still the sounds of riot ceased not from the impe- 
rial palace; they grew louder and louder; and now a gay 
troop ascend the roof of the mansion to feast their eyes with 
the sight of the burning city. In a moment, they hush their 
ruder mirth; as a youth, efleminately dressed, sings to the 
lyre verses of a Greek poet, suitable, as he fancies, to the scene 
before him. It is Nero; and some who hear, believe in the 
bitterness of their spirit, that he who thus seems to enjoy the 
spectacle of his people’s sufferings, must himself have planned 
the conflagration. 

The imputation alarmed the fears of the Emperor. It must 
be put down by some means, right or wrong; and if the true 
incendiaries cannot be discovered, let some be found to bear 
their fault and their punishment. There is a class of men, 
generally believed to be enemies alike to the gods and to man- 
kind, cap..ble of any guilt, and certainly (which is con idered 
as of most importance,) poor and unpopular. Small is the 
evidence needed to convict them of the burning of the city, to 
the satisfaction ef the Emperor, and in put to that of the 
people. Few nights elapse before the stillness of the hour of 
repose is again broken by confused voices, and its caim moon. 
light sullied by the glare of flames. But far different is the 
occasion now. In the gardens of Nero, cruelty is doing her 
worst with those devoted Christians. The flames are those 
which consume the bodies of faithful martyrs, and with cies 
of agony forced from some by extreme suliering, is biended 
the roar of wild beasts, to who e savaye appetite they are ex- 
posed. And he whoplayed and -ang while Rome was burning, 
now mixes with the people, and gloats on the torments of his 
Victims—now exhibiting his skiil as a charioteer, til his people 
forget their horror of the supposed incendiaries, in mingled 
hatred and contempt to the tyrant. By one class only are 
his offences forgiven; one class only pity him, and pray tor 
him. They are the Christians, the dying victims of his ma- 
levolence. But he knows not of their feeling:, and cares not 
for them; and amons tlie crowd, thouzh sone hearts, still 
human, may pity them, the bigot rejoices in the punishment 
of those whom he styles atheists, and the philosopher passes 
coldiy by, proud of the scanty portion of trath he has learned, 
and little dreaming that the fulness of divine wisdom had 
been granted to the humble sufferers whom he had spurned 
from his path. 

Maaseiah, one of the numerous Jews then resident in Rome, 
and a ruler in his ree mingled on that evening in 
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the crowd which thronged the gardens of Nero, and gazed on 
his victims. He felt himself more than justified in yielding 
thus to the impuls e of his curiosity, for was he not to see the 
vengeance of Heaven inflicted on those who had blasphemed 
it, though by the instrumentality of a heathen tyrant. But 
as he gi azed, the patience with which the sufferers bore their 
torments, the prayers which they addressed to heaven for their 
persecutors, the faith which lit up with joy the expiring coun- 
tenance,—all made their impression on one whose bigotry 
proc eeded from prejudice alone, not from hardness of heart. 
Maaseiah turned in anguish from the scene. “O God!” he in- 
wardly exci: uimed, “who didst support Eleazar and the seven 
brave sons with their mother, under the inflictions of the ty- 
rant Antiochus, could those holy victims have displayed more 
courage or more devotion, than these—these Galileans, who 
have forsaken thy law? They cannot be guilty of the base 
crime ascrived to them. Deluded as thev are, these heroic 
sufferers are noincendiaries. Rather would J suspect the ty- 
rant himself, the murderer of his own mother, as he is known 
to be.” 

“flush!” exclaimed a voice near him; “be silent, or your 

rash words may cost your life.” For the Jew, in his earnest- 
ness, had given his last thoughts audible utterance. 

“| thank thee for thy caution, stranger,” he replied. “My 
pity was exc ited when | saw the sufferings of yonder unhappy 
men.” 

* Unhappy!” replied his companion; “yes—so they are 
accounted. Yet there are some who would rather share their 
suflerings, than enjoy Nero’s power, even though unpolluted 
by his crimes. 

“T must remind thee of thine own warning, young stranger,” 
said the Jew. 

“T care not; let them hear me,” said the enthusiast. “I 
shall but earlier add my testimony to theirs who have this 
night gone to receive their celestial crown.” 

* Marcus, Marcus, my son, be silent, I entreat you,” said 
one who now joined him. “Let us profess our faith boldly, 
when occasion calls for it; but no duty demands of us to ex- 
pose our lives to needless risk. Remember how many lives 
depend on yours.” 

“T will remember, my more than father,” replied the young 
Christian, “but oh, what shall our bereft community now do, 
when the venerable Apostles have been taken from us? Is the 
holy Linus yet secure?” 

“Unless thy rash word have now betrayed him. Who is 
this man?” 
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“A brother, certainly, for | heard him exclaiming against 
the tvranny of the Emperor.” 

“ Thoughtiess youth, thou hast done ill. This is one of the 
rulers of the chief synagogue. What evil may not thy un- 
guarded speech have done.” 

“Fear not from me,” said Maasciah, “I have felt too deeply 
for your sect this night, to betray your secret or that of any 
Nazarene. I would rather learn from you what it is that gives 
to your teachers the strength of endurance, which I have now 
seen exhibited.” 

“Come then with us,” said the elder of his companions; 
“but first, | adjure thee by the Ineffable Name, that thou wilt 
not reveal, to our danger, orto that of others, the facts with 
which thou may’st this night become acquainted. It is not 
to every one that I would even thus make known the secret of 
our place of meeting; but thou, Maaseiah, art known to us as 
a just man, so far as thy light extends.” 

The ruler assented to the oath thus administered, and the 
three proceeded, with rapid steps, till, ina wild dell beyond 
the city wall, and which divided from each other two of its 
extensive suburbs, they found themselves at the entrance of a 
deserted quarry. Rocks were around them, and masses of 
stone partly fashioned by the art of man, were scattered 
among those which nature’s hand had irregularly piled there. 

They advanced into the .quarry, while its roof constantly 
became lower, and its sides approached each other, till it was 
reduced to a mere passage, leading to the extensive excava- 
tions beyond. Other passages, at intervals, opened from this, 
and from one of these at length gleamed a faint light. At the 
sound of their foots steps it was extinguished, and the Chris- 
tians and their companion were now in total darkness. The 
place had been well chosen for concealment by the persecuted 
disciples. Even had their pursuers traced them to these ex- 
tensive catacombs, all search would be baffled here. The spy 
of their persecutors might wander for hours among these lab- 
yrinths, and think himself fortunate at length if he could 
emerge in safety to the light. 

The elder of the Christians now paused with Maaseiah, 
while Marcus went forward cautiously, and gave a signal of 
the approach of friends. A voice from amid the gloom asked 
who approached. 

“Tt is I, Marcus Celer,” replied the youth, “with the elder 
Agatho, and a stranger who is sworn to secrecy.’ 

A stranger!” repeated the questioner, in a tone of alarm, 
but immediately added, “but we may trust in the discretion of 
the Bishop Agatho.” 
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The light which had been hidden now re- appeared, and the 
three follow ed the guidance of him who bore it. This was a 
man of middle age, whose office it was, under the name of 
deacon, to assist the elders or bishops, and to make such provi- 
sion as should be necessary for the safety and comfort of the 
community. Ile led them by an intricate path to one of the 
furthest recesses of ihe catac ombs, and then leaving them, 1e- 
turned to the place where he held watch for the approach of 
friends or enemies. 

The ruler of the synagogue now found himself at the en- 
trance of an extensive subterranean hall, evidently at the ter- 
mination of that mass of rock, in which the quarry had been 
dog; for the walls on three sides were of this rock of which 
huge fragments encumbered the rugged floor, while the fourth 
side was of earth, strengthened by some masses of stone which 
the miners had left for that purpose. The walls approached 
each other to form the roof, in whata modern beholder would 
eall a Gothic arch. Here had been lodged for safety such of 
the Christians as were supposed to be most suspected by their 
persecutors. Here the teacher Agatho found the venerable 
Linus, and his other colleagues in the eldership of the Roman 
chureh; and here the enthusiastic Mareus had, with more zeal 
for their safety, thi m well judging caution, esi ted his aged 
parents, who-e belief in Chris tianity was not generally known, 
and whose di-appearance from their home, by exciting suspi- 
cion, rather subjected them to the danger than secured them 
from it. With these were many of both sexes and of all ages, 
seen by the light of the lires, with which they attempted w vith 
but partial success, to dispel the natural chillness of their 
rocky place of exile. 

As the three approached, a female who had hitherto stood 
apart, intently scrutinizing the various groups, as if in search 
of some one, suddenly rushed forward, and fell at the feet of 
Marcus Cele r, kissing the hem of his robe, and exclaiming,— 
“It is he, it is he—the preserver of my child!” The young 
man, startled at first at the suddenness of the act, then blush- 
ing to hear his own prai-es, raised her, and in vain endeavored 
to check the warm cilusions of her gratitude. 

* Yes,” she said, “it was he who on that awful night rushed 
thro: ih ‘i flames,and restored my child to me at the risk of 
his own life. I saw you,” she added, “but for an instant, but 
that interview could never be forgotten. Since then, we have 
sought you every where; and since your last words at that 
time proclaimed you a Christian, we have come hither to Jearn 
it these venerable men are willing to teach us what that reli- 
gion is, which prompts to acts like yours.” 
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Her husband had in the mean time advanced, and joined in 
the expression of gratitude to their benefactor. They had 
prevailed upon a Christian to lead them to this secret place of 
meeting, in the hope of seeing once again, him to whom they 
owed so much. 

Maaseiah witnessed, not unmoved, their gratitude, and the 
young man’s modest reception of it. Leaving this group, he 
advanced with Agatho, to where a number were gathered 
round a bier, on which rested the remains of some who had 
been among the victims of the day. A father was kneeling 
by the body of his son; and as they approached, he raised his 
head, which had been sunk in prayer, and slightly turning to 
one who stood beside, enquired, 

“ What were his last words? Tell me, for God has strength- 
ened me.” 

“They were the words of the Saviour, “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 

“ My son!” exclaimed the father, with a look and voice full 
of affectionate approval. “Yes! I can now say, since thou 
hast said it, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

Agatho turned to the Ruler, witha voice almost choked with 
emotion, and enquired, 

“Are these men guilty of the crimes with which you have 
heard them charged?!” 

Maaseiah answered not. But the patient endurance of the 
Christian father penetrated his heart. Day was breaking when 
he departed; but meanwhile, he had held much converse with 
the elders; the laws and example of the Saviour, and the 
proofs of the truth of his mission, had been explained to him; 
and as he left the entrance of the catacombs, Agatho, who still 
accompanied him, viewed him no longer as a stranger, but as 
one who still enquiring, would soon, if God’s blessing was 
granted on the work of grace, become a devoted brother of 
the Christian band. 

“One thing,” he said, “O Agatho, still causes me to doubt. 
The Man of Nazareth was condemned by the solemn council 
of our nation; and you tell me, that in consequence of that 
rejection, Israel has ceased to be more highly privileged than 
other races of men, and that the ancient covenant which God 
made with Abraham, is now succeeded by that which he has 
established with you Christians. How can I believe this, while 
Jerusalem stands, and while sacrifices are daily offered in the 
Temple?” 

“It is written in our books that the Temple must fall. There 
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shall not be left of it one stone upon another. Surely do | 
deem with you, that if our religion be true, as I firmly believe, 
God will vindicate its truth by exhibiting in some signal man- 
% ner, that he is no longer the God of Israel, more than the God 
4 of the whole earth.” 
“And how will this be done?” 

y «Our Master spoke often of his second coming; and many 
of our brethren think he will soon appear, and abolish the 
Temple service, and overthrow this Gentile tyrant. It may 
be that they are right; but I rather look for some great mani- 
festation of Providence by haman means. Have you had late 
intelligence from Judea!” 

“J have. Discontents are gathering rapidly against the 
government of Gessius Florus, who commands there for the 


ré 


ot 


j iimperor.” 

“Jt will come,” said the Christian: “Friend, thy nation is 
{ fated. I pity the sufferers; but if there be truth in prophecy, 
they who rejected and slew the Lord Jesus Christ, seated at 


that moment the doom of their country and their religion.” 

“On that issue shall my faith then depend,” said Maaseiah, 
whose favorable feelings towards Christianity were somewhat, 
diminished by the hostile attitude in whichit was thus brought 
with reference to his own religion. “Nazarene, the secret of 
your place of meeting is safe with me; but till the God of 
Israe) forsakes Jerusalem, and till the Temple, the place where 
his honor dwelleth, be level with the dust, never can I receive 
a doctrine which must arise on the ruins of his own ancient 
law.” 

They’ parted. Years passed by; persecution had ceased, 
and the tyrant Nero had sunk to a bloody and unhonored 
grave. Meantime, the oppressions of Judea had driven that 
province into resistance. Resistance had extended to fierce 
; and long-continued war; and this at length was terminated by 
the total overthrow of the Jewish power, and the demolition 
: of Jerusalem. 
| It was sixteen years after the conversation of Agatho and 
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the Jewish ruler, that a man presented himself before the as- 


sembly of the Christians at Pella, in Palestine, beyond Jordan, 
with his clothes rent, and with dust upon his head. 

i “T am Maaseiah,” he said, “once ruler in the chief syna- 
., gogue at Rome. I am come from what was Jerusalem. I 
; if have escaped, through God’s providence, after witnessing the 
j destruction of the city and the Temple. Sixteen years since, 
I declared too proudly, that I would never believe your religion 
i till the God of Israel had forsaken his holy city. My pride 
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has received its punist.ment in the ruin of my country. The 
awful sign has been given. Admit me now, by baptism, to be 
of your “number ; for I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ—and 
in this awful ev ent, | recognise his second coming !” 


—0e oo— 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL’S LIBERALITY. 


WE sometimes see the Millenial Harbinger, edited by A. 
Campbell; and whenever we see it, we read it with interest. 
It is a work conducted with great spirit, and is more fresh and 
living than most periodicals. It always astonishes us to see 
how much work Mr. Campbell performs. Generally about 
half the Harbinger ts filled with his own composition in the 
shape of letters, dissertations, criticisms, &c. Besides this, he 
is travelling about, visiting the churches of his ae hold- 
ing discassions with Infidels, Presbyterians, Cathelics, and 
Universalists—and preaching sometimes through a whole day, 
sermons six or seven hoursin length. If any one is calculated 
te found or bnild up a new denomination, his energy would 
seem to qualify him for it. 

His followers appear to be nearly as zealous and untiring as 
himself. In the copy of the Millenial Harbinger of Novem- 
ber, now before me, we finda department heade ae “News from 
the Churches,” from which we extract the following items: 


Higgsport, Ohio, August 22, 1837. 

“ The congregation in this place was organized in May, 1836, 
with twelve members. Since that time, thirty-six have been added, 
three of whom have been excluded for rebellion against the laws of 
the King. We now number forty-five. We have two bishops and 
three deacons—meet every [ord’s day to break the loaf—for pray- 
er, praise, exhortation, and teaching. The brethren are living in 
love and union, and are generally very punctual in their attendance 
at all the meetings. J. Crark.” 


Centreville, Bourbon County, Ky., Sept. 14, 1837. 

“ Our yearly meeting was held this fall at Union Meeting-house, 
in Fayette county, about two miles from this place, and commenced 
on Friday the 21st of September, and continued five days. ‘The 
brethren who attended during the meeting, and are in the habit of 
public speaking, were, Challen, Raines, Rogers, Brown of Indiana, 
Flemming, Irvin, Tafle, Williams, Parker, Morrow, Patterson, 
Flourney, Whittington, and myself. Several of these brethren 
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were compelled to leave before the close of the meeting. ‘The first 
named four brethren were our principal laborers on the occasion in 
word and doctrine. ‘The weather was most propitious, and an im- 
mense concourse assembled from day to day. Very many breth- 
ren and sisters from various sections of country, far and near, had 
come upto worship with us. ‘The one blessed Spirit of the Lord 
appeared to animate them all—each one prayed, or sung, or exhort- 
ed, or aided in some way to advance the general good. The result 
was most glorious and happy: ‘Thirty-four in all came forward to 
he | join us in our march to a better world. ‘The good impression made 
| on the minds of the people was so apparent that, after the close of 
the meeting, although nearly exhausted, I resolved with the help of 
the Lord to hold the truth steadily in their view. Aided by G. W, 
Williams, we held several meetings in close succession. ‘The ef- 
fect was most excellent: eleven more obeyed the Lord,—making in 
all forty-five in less than two weeks past. Experience and obser- 
vation have convinced me, that, in order to permanent good, after 
such a time, we must go on and carefully teach them tu observe all 
things that the Lord has commanded. We will, then, by the aid of 
the Lord, endeavor to instruct, enlighten, build up, establish and 
confirm their souls with the powerful Word. 

“ Our next annual meeting will be held (the Lord willing) at Coo- 
per’s Run meeting-house, about three miles from Paris, in this 
county, and will commence on Friday before the second Lord’s day 
in September, 1838, to continue at least four days. 

Jxo. ALLEN Gano. 


Jacksonville, Tilinois, September 26, 1837. 
“Tn the single county of Morgan, during the present summer and 
fall, nearly seventy-five souls have confessed the Saviour, and been 
immersed for the remission of sins. D. P. N. Henperson. 





POM 





From the Christian Preacher. 
SUCCESS OF TIE GOSPEL—EXTRAORDINARY. 

“ About the 12th ultimo, I left the city on a short tour to Louis- 
ville, New-Albany, and Shelbyville, having previously written a re- 
quest to brother J.T’. Johnson to meet me at the last-named place, 
if possible. Some obeyed on the tour; but instead of finding my 
fellow-laborer at Shelbyville, I received a letter from him, saying, 
“In five days | have received in this county (Madison, Ky.) about 
thirty-six persons, mostly by baptism, but a few of those from the 
i Baptists. Get into the stage and come instantly to my aid, as it is 
it doubtful whether | shall be able to speak to-morrow, I am so worn 

down.” Ashe had been making repeated requests for me to come 

| to that county for two months before, I started, and by stage and 
ae: horse reached the ground, seventy miles distant, in sixteen hours. 
1a The work had grown, and brethren Creath, jr., Hall and Adams had 
“come to the help of the Lord,” though they soon left, except bro- 
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ther Hall, who remaimed a week. There was no unusual excite 
ment; at different points in the county the people met and heard 
the word, and obeyed it in joy and simplicity of heart; and when 
brother Johnson and mys If left the county the 4th inst. one hun- 
ired and eighty-five persons had obeyed the Lord in three weeks ! 
Bless hisname! ‘These included a vast majority of heads of fam 
lies, and a portion of the most respectable society of the county, 
persons who filled honorable stations in the service of their coun 
try. As the word was preached in many parts of the county, | 
had a fair opportunity of selecting the noble-hearted, like those of 
Berea. This accession swells the number of disciples collected in 
that county within a year or eighteen months, to about 300. On 
my way home [| spoke in Lexington, and a young gentleman devo- 
ted himself to the Lord, by a confession of his name; and now I am 


at home, Be 7th, and after stage transportation over the 


astnesses of Eagle Creek hills nm a dark and rainy night, and after 
laving travelle rt four or five hundred miles, and delivered near forty 
discourses in bw enty-seven days, through the blessing of God l am 


less lalig rued than | have been on trips of labour. Brothe: 
Johnson’s strength was wonderfully sustained also: Madison owes 


him a debt of gi ratitude fEpo. Cc. P 


It is generally understood that the doctrines held by the re 
formers, are of a more liberal cast than those of the Calvinisti 
school. In most respects, they sympathise very nearly with 
those of Unitarians. In points of Christian intercourse and 
fellowship also, they are in many things a liberal geal But 
it seems toleration has its limits, and we a orry to see that 
in some matters, they are as narrow and exclusive as the oldest 
school of ultra orthodoxists could | 

In the Millenial Harbinger for “Nov. 1537, we find the fol 
lowing statement, which will give our readers some idea of the 
extent and limitations of Alexander Campbell’s liberality. It 
appears that in a previous number, in replying to certain ques. 
tions proposed to him by one of his disciples, he had ventured 
to express the opinion that there were Christians among the 
Protestant sects, that is, as he explains it afterwards, among 
those who have not been immersed. This, it seems,cave great 
offence to some “intelligent and much esteemed correspon 
dents.” They, it appears, could not allow that any not im- 


mersed, could by any possibility be Christians, Therefore Mr. 
Campbell has to defend and explain his extreme ai id lax. ad- 


missions. He does it by making a distinction Fam the 
inward and outward Baptism, and goes on to say 


** Now the nice point of opinion on which some brethren differ, is 
this: Can a person who simply, not perversely, mistakes the out- 
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ward baptism, have the inward? We all agree that he who wilfully 
or negligently perverts the outward, cannot have the inward. But 
can he who, through a simple mistake, involving no perversity of 
mind, has misapprehended the outward baptism, yet submitting to it 
according to his view of it, have the inward baptism which changes 
his state and has praise of God, though not of all men? is the pre- 
cise question. ‘lo which I answer, that, in my opinion, zt is possi- 
ble. Farther than this I do not affirm. 

“My reasons for this opinion are various; two of which we have 
only time and space to ofler at this time. Of seven difficulties it is 
the least; two of these seven, which, on a contrary hypothesis 
would occur, are insuperable:— The promises concerning an everlast- 
ing Christian church have failed; and then it would follow that not 
a few of the brightest names on earth of the last three hundred 
years should have to be regarded as subjects of the kingdom of Sa- 


tan'!” 


4 


So then it appears that Mr. Campbell has got so far in tol- 
eration as to believe it possible that there may be some Chris- 
tians, not immersed. And canit be that a man will stand up 
ina pulpit and preach against sectarianism, year after year, 
calling those bigots who make opinions essential which certainly 
affect the character of God and man, and yet dubiously ad- 
mitting the bare possibility that there may be Christians who 
mistake as to the quantity of water to be used in baptism! It 
seems that bigotry is like that evil spirit which, when driven 
out of a man, returns with others worse than itself. Itis a 
disease which, when driven from the head and heart, fastens 
itself upon the shoulder or the foot. ‘Lo be wholly tolerant 
seems almost beyond the human power. The bigotry which 
people lay aside as to one point, they concentrate upon ano- 
ther. 

The reasons which Mr. Campbell offers in defence of his 
excessive liberality, reminds us of those which a certain city 
gave, for not receiving their monarch with a salute of artillery. 
“Sire,” say they, ‘we have ten reasons. In the first place, we 
have no powder. In the second, no cannon.” The King, it 
is said, spared them the recital of the remainder. We should 
suppose that the reasons offered by Mr. Campbell were strong 
enough to enable him to speak out like a man, and say at once, 
that he believed it certain that there were Christians in all 
sects. But immersion is the distinctive point, by means of 
which his sect is enlarged, and every party chieftain will be 
sure to lay stress on the point which peculiarly characterises 
his party. 

flow much more noble and generous is the course taken by 
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certain Baptists elsewhere. A Baptist preacher called on us 
last week to get information about the opinions of Unitarians, 
and communicated some interesting particulars in return with 
respect to the Christian body with which he was connected. 
He lives at a place cailed Mount Vernon, in Indiana, about two 
hundred miles below Louisville. He tells us that most of the 
people in that vicinity agree in opinion with Unitarians on all 
the great doctrines of religion—that they baptise by immersion 
only, and preach that as the true baptism, but admit persons 
baptised by sprinkling to church fellowship and communion, if 
they profess to believe themselves truly baptised. This, it 
seems to us, is the truly Christian ground. This is genuine 
liberality, showing itself not in name and word only, but in 
deed and in truth. This course does not tend to make prose- 

/ytes and enlarge a sect, but it will certainly make converts and 
enlarge the church of the Living Grd, 3s. Bs C 
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ENCOURAGEMENT FOR PREACHERS 
“A word spoken in season, how good is it!” 


Preacners are often discouraged, because they do not per- 
ceive any immediate effect resulting from their public ministra- 
tions. But occ asionally a spoken word, falling into the good 
ground of an honest and prepared heart, may be followed by 
far reaching results, of which they will never hear till that day 
when every man’s work is made manifest. An incident illus- 
trating this, v was last night related to me by a Kentucky gen- 
tleman, who has lived in this county for ne arly half a century, 
and I relate it here, believing that ‘he would not object to its 
being repeated as a means of encour wing those who do not 
often hear or know the results of their labors. 

“In my youth,” said he, “I went ona voyage for the benefit 
of my health. It was the first time I had been on the ocean, 
and we experienced every kind of weather. We had calms, 
light winds, gales, and storms in which we ran under bare 
poles. It happened, as I was one day on the deck, and watch- 
ing the ripple of the waters, that it occurred to me that it was 
my birth-day. I was that day twenty-one years old. I was 
of age; I was now toassume the respons sibility of my conduct, 
My future life, if I was to be spared to live, would depend 
very much upon the principles and plans | now formed and 
adopted. I felt deeply the importance of having a clear idea 
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of the objects | should pursue in life, and the rules by which 

' | should direct my course. The voyage which I was taking 

io seemed no unapt emblem of the life-voyage now opening be- 

fi fore me. | should have calms to bear and storms to meet— 

th my reason and judgment, feeble though they were compared 

with the mighty ocean of existence on which I was entering, 

were the only helm | had by which to direct my course. My 

” lonely situation, my sickness, my entire dependence on a skill 

§ and power over which I had no control, all tended to make a 

& deep impression on my mind. To these topics my thoughts 
{ 
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reverted constantly during the voyage. Few perhaps are 
able to trace back their habits and actions to the causes most 
. influential in producing them, but I fee] convinced that my 
own character, during my after life, received its main tenden- 
ey during that period of secluded reflection. 
“We landed in Philadelphia. As soon as I was able to go 
| ashore, being anxious to see General Washington, I went toa 
| . church where I heard he was to attend service. A venerable 
man, with floating gray hair, and a remarkably benevolent 
expression of face, ascended the pulpit. He took for the theme 
: of his discourse, the dangers and trials of the young. It 
ecmed to me as | listened, that ne had entered into my mind. 
and devined my thoughts, and addressed himself especially to 
{ me. tie compared lile, as | had myself done, to a voyage— 
he described its dangers, and the necessity of a proper prepa- 
ration for it. Lie spoke ef its responsibilities, and pointed out 
in clear and forcible language the purposes and aims, which 
should be our pole-star through its course. Every word sank 
deeply into my mind, and the impression has never faded away 
or lost its power over me. That preacher I learned was Dr, 
Priestiy.” 





— 


By a curious coincidence. we happen to have in our posses- 
sion a letter, written from Philadelphia by the Hon. George 
Thatcher, and bearing date the 14th February, 1796, which 
describes a sermen preached by Dr. Priestly about the time re- 
ferred to above. Perhaps it was the very ‘same. We give a 
lew extracts from it: 


A 
. 
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Philadelphia, February 14, 1796. 
“My dear “'y—it have just returned from the Universalist 
mecting-house, (Mir. Winchester’s ;) and | hasten to tell you 
| had the pleasure of hearine our friend Doctor Priestly. He 
came to this city on Tuesday evening, and though it was but 
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sparsely known or hinted that it was possible he would preach 
this morning, the meeting-house was very much crowded. 
And | believe I may safely add, he gave universal satisfaction, 
for as I returned in the street, it seemed as if every tongue was 
engaged in speaking his praise. 

“ Five years ago, a preacher, who called himself a Unitarian, 
gave out that on acertain day he should deny and disprove 
the Calvinistic idea of the Divinityof Jesus. In consequence 
of which declaration, the room which the preacher had enga- 
ged by contract, for two or three months, was taken from him 
and the door nailed up, and he was obliged to flee from the 
city. It appears probable to me that at that time, no human 
character would have been able to oppose itself to the torrent 
of prejudice which would have sei against the man who should 
make the same attempt. But now such a preacher is listened 
to with a pleasing attention, and attended by a thronging mul- 
titude. * * * 

“TI can’t leave the Doctor yet. The Vice-President, Elsworth, 
Cabot, Sedgwick, and many others of both houses of Congress, 
attended him. Judge ‘I ‘redle, with whom | spoke afte rwards. 
expressed himself in raptures. ‘Good God,” said he, “what 
would | give to hear him as wet Wes i live! I never heard such 
a discourse in my life,” The sermon was from the words in 
Proverbs: “ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wis- 
dom.” ‘J. F.C. 


—ko 20- 


UNITED STATES LAW RESPECTING FUGI- 
TIVE SLAVES 


Speecu or S. P. Cuase, in the case of the colored woman, Matilda, 
who was hrought before the Court of Common Pleas of Hamilton 


County, Ohio, by writ of Habeas Corpus, March 11, 1837. 


Tis woman was arrested upon the Sth or 9th of March, as 
a fugitive slave, upon the oath of John W. Riley, agent of 
zarkin Lawrence, Missouri. She was taken before a Justice 
of Peace, and upon the request of her counsel for more time, 
was committed to jail to await a further trial. While in jail, 
the writ of habeas corpus issued, and an attempt was made to 
procure her release on various grounds ; among which were, 
a non-conformance by the magistrate and claimant to the U 
States Law; and also, the unconstitutionality of that law 
itself, 
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Upon the trial, the Court held the nominal proceedings of 
the Justice and Constable to be valueless; but as the Constable 
was also th e age nt, (Riley,) it decided, that what had been 
done was rig! fully = ne as agent, though void as official acts. 
The woman was accordin: ly re »manded to the Sheriff, from 
whose hand she was at’once taken by the agent, and aifier the 
necessary examination before the Justice, carried from the 
state. 

With respect to the constitutionality of the United States 
Law, the Court said, that it was too late to discuss that ques- 
tion; the Jaw was passed in 1793, and had been ever since acted 
upon, and reco; cnised by State Legislatures—and it must now 
be held constitutional. In making g this decision, we presume 
the Court had in mind the opinions : which many eminent men 
have expressed, that a course of legislation may properly settle 
the constitutionality of certain powers neither ‘distinctly given 
nor forbidden by our great instrument of union, but by some 
thought to be implied tierein But these opinions never went 
the length of saying, that a course of legislation in direct op- 
position to the Constitution, could-make the laws thus passed 
constitutional; and before any Court can use, justly, this doc- 
trine of precedence, it must show that the law in question does 
not directly conflic t with any provision of that instrument, by 
which all laws must be tested. 

Now, in the case before us, Mr. Chase, who appeared for 
the colored woman, and in a speech of clear argument, and 
bold but impartial feeling,—laid bare a state of things that 
could exist only with regard to Africans—claimed, not only 
that Congress had no power to pass any law on the subject of 
retaking fugitive slaves, but also, that the existing law was di- 
rectly adverse to the words of the Federal Constitution; and 
however justly the Court might have used precedent to estab- 
lish the —_ er denied, it could not, with any show of propamty, 
disprove the existence of the contradiction asserted.* 

To assistin disseminating the exposition made in Mr. Chase’s 
_— h, is our present purpose. We doit, partly, to show how 
far the prejudice against Africans has led us all, free and 
slave-holding states; and partly, because we hope that by di- 
recting attention to abuses, against which all just men may 
unite, that some of that feeling, which is now ‘through action 
and re-action, fast urging us to strife and blood-shed,—may be 











* The opinion of the Court has not been published; our account of it was from 
the notes of a lawyer present through the whole trial. What we say of that opin- 


ion, relates to the judgment of it, not its motives. 
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led to expend itself with safety ; and would.give our mite to 
that object. 

The ground-work of all law in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, is the Ordinance of 1787; by an 
express provision of which, nothing therein contained could 
be altered but by the consent both of the original States and 
of the people of ‘the Territory, since divided into the several 
parts above-named. This Ordinance, established as a funda- 
mental law, entire and unqualified freedom; but contained 
this stipulation, that fugitives from labor into the Territory 
from the original States, might be reclaimed. Soon after, the 
Federal Constitution was formed, which contained a stipulation 
that fugitives from labor, from any State into any other, might 
be reclaimed. On this point, then, the Ordinance and Consti- 
tution diflered; the former confining the right of reclaiming 
fugitives to the original States, the latter extending it to all. 
But i in the formation of the Constitution, no part of the North- 
West Territory had any voice, and of course, by the provision 
of the Ordinance, nothing therein was superseded by the Con- 
stitution. On this ground it is contended, that no fugitive 
from labor, unless from one of the original states, can be now 
reclaimed in Ohio. (Chase’s speech, 31.) But we do not think 
this argument valid; for, when the original States passed the 
Constitution, they thereby agreed to extend the stipulation of 
the Ordinance respecting fugitives from labor, to all the States; 
and when the citizens of Ohio applied for admission among 
the United States, under the Constitution, they virtually agreed 
on their part, to take that instrument in place of the Ordi- 
nance, whenever the two were at variance. We have, there- 
fore, both parties agreeing to the extension of the stipulation 
of the Ordinance to all the States. 

But there is another provision of this Ordinance bearing 
upon the question before us; it is that which guarantees to the 
inhi ibitants of the Territory, forever, the trial by j jury. (Art. 

2;)—and which also ae that no man shall be de prived of his 
liberty er property but by the judgment of his peers, or the 
law of the land. As there is nothing in the United States 
Constitution which conflicts with this provision, it still retains 
whatever force it originally had. And what was that? “Lhe 
first part of the provi: 9 is unqualified, and under it, we are 
either entitled to a trial .by jury in all cases, or the law may 
deprive us of it in all cases; and by the last, the law of the 
land may substitute what it sees fit, instead of a judgmeut by 
one’s peers. That this provision does not entitle us to trial by 
jury always, was, in substance, decided by the Supreme Court 
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of Ohio, (5, O. Rk 53) phan they held that the law might 
ap point other means to determine rights of property, though 
the State Constitution says, (Art. 8, § 8,) “that the rightof trial 
by jury shall be inviolate.” 

' We fear, therefore, that the U. States Law cannot be held, 
(5, Chase’s speech,) to violate the letter of the Ordinance, in 
the construction that would be put upon it by any of our 
Courts; and must now turn to the Federal Constitution, and 
examine the law in question by that. 

The words of the stipulation contained in our national instru- 
ment are these,—*No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the Jaws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor; but shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom suc h service or labor shall be due.” 

The first question is, whether, under this provision, Congress 
lavea right to pass any law on the subject. The legislative 
power of that body is derived either from express provisions, 
as in the seetion preceding the one just quoted, where it is au- 
thorised by general Jaws to prescribe the manner in which the 
public acts and records of one State, may be proved in another ; 
or from the general provision empowering it to make all laws 
that shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 
the powers vested by the Constitution in the government of 

the United States. (Art. 1.) Now, with respect to fugitives 
from labor, there is certainly no express provision: and it is 
equally certain that the clause above given vests no power in 
the government of the United States: How then can Congress 
legislate on the subject! Is there any power bestowed on the 
general government, to carry which into execution, requires a 
law to be passed affecting fugitives from labor? If the prece- 
dent relied on by the Court in this case have any weight, it 
must be because it has gone upon the ground that there was 
some such power; as in those well- known cases where concur- 
rence of opinion has settled the constitutionality of some point, 
it has been upon the basis that some power directly given the 
government, could not be carried into execution without the 
law then under debate; that is, the opinion settled,—not the 
existence of a power, but the nec kets of a certain law to 
carry into execution a power plainly given. Now, if any 
Court can find a pow: er so given, which cannot be carried into 

execution without a law tou ching fugitives from labor, it may 
use, as the United States Court has done, the doctrine of pre- 
cedent from continued legislation, but not otherwise. . The 
clause of the Constitution above cited, does not as we conceive, 
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vive such a power, nor does it need either a Federai or State 
law in order to be operative; for the claimant might seize the 
person claimed as now, and the question of ownership be as 
fully tried as at present, upon a writ of Aabeas corpus; and 
the claimant proving his claim, might take his slave under the 
Constitution, without any law. 

Such a gift of power, then, cannot, we think, be found; and 
we hold it, therefore, demonstrable that Congress have no right 
under the Constitution, to legislate on this subject. (Chase's 
speech, 19, 20, 21.) 

This view is supported by the provision respecting public 
records, already referred to. Both of the two first sections of 
the fourth article, are to determine relations between States; 
the first says that full faith shall be given in each State to the 
public records of all others, and authorises Congress to regulate 
by law, the proof and effect of such records. Would Congress 
have had this power without this a authority? No one 
can think it. Well, the second section says, first,——that the 
citizens of each State shall have the privileges of citizens in all 
the States: next, that a person flying from aState, where he is 
charged with crime, to another, shall be delivered up to the 
Executive of the State whence he fled; and last, that no per- 
son bound to service in one State, shall fly to another, and by 
any law thereof, be released from his obligation; but shall be 
delivered to the party entitled to his services: and here the 
whole subject is dropped, no power is given to Congress to 
pass laws, nor to the government in any s shape. The purpose 
of these two sections was to place these subjects, as far as the 
States were concerned, upon asure basis, and not to leave them 
to the common law of nations. They are in the nature of a 
treaty between independent governments; and having settled 
that certain things shall and shall not be done, leave it with 
those governments to say by law, dow they shall or shall not 
be; making, however, one exception, and with respect to one 
subject, giving the law-making power to a third party; which 
exception, if there had been any doubt before, would surely 
prove that where the third party was not expressly ordered to 
regulate the manner of doing or preventing the things spoken 
of, there, beyond doubt, the power of regulation should remain 
with the two interested parties. (Chase's speech, 21, 22.) 

Moreover, that these provisions are in the nature of a trea- 
ty, is known by the fact that all of them, but this re pecting 
fugitives from Jabor, were in the old articles of Confederation; 
they there gave the Federal Government no power, but were 


mere articles of compact. There the clause respecting records 
‘> 
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stood without any law-making power attached to it. When 
ber Constitution was formed, Congress were empowered to 
legislate on this subject; while the others remained as before, 
and a new clause was oil led in the form which the whole had 
under the old contederation. 

These considerations, urged with great force by Mr. Chase, 
seem tous unanswerable. But we have another point yet to 
consider. Itis this. Even if Congress have a constitutional 
right to legislate respecting fugitives from labor, is the existing 
law constitutional? 

Of this law we have as yet given no account; but of all the 
legislative monsters that disgrace American statute books, 
this is surely one of the strangest and vilest:—Act of Feb. 12. 
1793, §3. By this act the claimant of any fugitive from labor, 
may seize said alleged fugitive, without writ or legal authority 
of any kind, take him or her before any Justice of Peace of 
anv city, town, or county; and — ing by written or oral ev- 
idence, or alli lavit, establi hed t » the satisfaction of the Justice 
his claim, he shall be entitled to a Sertifienti under which he 


may carry the alleged fugitive irom the State, and no one may 
hinder. The person arrested or st aed has no notice civen,no 
time to collect witnesses given, no power of cross-examination, 
no jury or bench of magistrates to hi ear the cause, no appeal, 


no right to a new trial in any form. The Justice rece ives no 
pay trom the United States, but must look tothe claimant, and 
mav receive a thousanddollarsas a fee. He cannot be removed 
for what he does by the federal Government, for he is a state 
officer; he cannot be touched by the State, for what he does 
as a Federal oflicer; and stands, irresponsible, bribed by the 
law to take bribes, vested with the power of judging instantly, 
upon er-parle evidence, upon the oath of one interested man, 
and authorised to decide finally and forever upon the freedom, 


probably the perpetual freedom of as many és may be dragged 
to his bar. ls it said that in this country such a power will 
be rarely exercised, we must answer, that it is exercised con- 


tinually. Since we began this article; we have heard of a 





case, wherein it was shown in all its excell nee, A mult 

boy, who had been in the service of a barber at Cine innate 

a year or more, was one morning, while shaving a customer, 
* We know of no provision Ka which the question of freedom may be tried ina 

slave-state, but by habeas-corm The hopelessness of a fair trial under that, 

when one party holds the other as his slave, has the Magistrate’s certificate, and 

is among his friends and dependants; while the other is ignorant, away from those 


that know him, without money, sei must bear the burden of proof,—is self-evident. 
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laid hold ot and carried off to the Magistrate’s, as a fugitive 
from labor. His master went to an attorney and asked him to 
hurry, and try to help the lad; he went, found that the Mag- 
istri ite had been unable to attend to the case, and had sent the 
parties to another Justice; the lawyer hastened to him—he 
had been unable to hear the case also, and the claimant and 
colored boy had crossed the street to the Mayor's: to the May- 
or’s oflice the advocate posted, and was there just in time—to 
see the certificate sealed, which consigned the youth to hope- 
less servitude ! 

It needs no argument to preve that this law, which invests 
the lowest judicial individuals of our country with a process 
more summary, one-sided, final, and unquestionable, than any 
other known among us, and that too, with respect to an almost 
certain loss of freedom,—is utterly opposed to the whole spirit 
of our Constitdtion and laws. ‘The Star-Chamber of Elizabeth 
was far less fearful, far less anti-republican: and had this law 
been put into execution a rainst whites instead of blacks, it 
could not have stood one year. But it is net only opposed to 
the purpose of our Constitutions, but is at open variance with 
their language. That of the Union says: “The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, against unreasonable sei- 
sures, shall not be violated; and no warrant shall issue but 
pp orted by oath ;” (Amend. Art. { :) 


, 


upon ‘prob: ible cause, su P| ’ 
and-again; “No person shall be deprived of liberty without due 
process of law.” (Do. Art. 5.) If these clauses have force or 


meaning, the law under consideration is wholly unconstitu- 
tional. Let noone say that because the law in this case makes 
the individual arrest the proper proceeding, that therefore this 
is legal process; those words have a technical meaning, and 
the reference to the warrant shows, that the Constitution used 
them in that meaning. 

So stand the Constitution and Laws of the United States, 
respecting blacks claimed as run-away slaves; ior upon them 
the weight of suffering falls. Let us, for the sake of deepen- 
ing our impressions, suppose a like power given as respects 
whites. For instance, a white and black live side by side, 
equally respectable and industrious. A man comes to town 
and accuses the black ‘of being a slave—of having been unfor- 
tunate, not criminal; lie is taken at once, convicted upon the 

oath of his accuser, and de livered up to slavery. Another 
person accuses the whit e of hi Vin o been gull ity ol f burglary ; 
suppose the law authorised this accuser to drag the accused 
before a Magistrate, and have him convicted at once by aflida- 
vit, without cross-examination, and without time given to col- 
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lect counter-evidence; and allowed the Magistrate to send 
him to Louisiana in charge of his accuser, to prove his inno- 
cence there if he could, but held to be guilty, unless he could 
prove it; and held too, with all those disadvantages which the 
lave labors under. What would the subjects of the tyrant of 
Austria say to such alaw as this? And should the white ac- 
cused of crime, fare better than the black accused of misfor- 
tune? But the black is claimed as property, itis said. Well, 
and the claimant is opposed by the black as counter-claimant: 
he is both p a erty and owne r. And what should we say of 
the law that should allow the Mississippian to come here, claim 
a white man’s w tale wealth, establish his claim by oath, and 
carry it home with him! This is done in the case of the black 
considered as prop erty. 

Sut it is said again; the alleged fugitive from justice from 
another State, is ¢ claimed from us, and we deliver him up under 
the Unite d States law without scruple; and we have no more 
right to think the black will not be tried fairly, when we de- 
liver him up, than that the accused criminal will not be. To 
this we need but say, that the Executive of a State, or the 
State itself, claims and takes in one instance; a private individ- 
ual in the other; and that we do know that in all the slave 

states, the white criminal stands an infinitely better chance to 
h ave justice done him, than a black held as a slave under a cer- 
tificate from the Magistrate of a free state, does to obtain 
freedom. And as citizens of the United States, as men and 

Christians, we have no right to shut our eyes on this know- 
ledge; if we do so, on the ground that we are not called on to 
know the laws of other States, and so the freeman is enslaved, 
surely we are no better than kidnappers in the eyes of God. 
But no thinking man will confound the case of the criminal, 
who is demanded by aState; taken by a public officer; carried 
to the spot where it is said he committed a crime; and must 
there be tried, and his guilt proved to a jury, he having been 
first presented by a srand jury; and that of the slave, taken 
by an individual, carried, his friends know not where; and who, 
to obtain his freedom, must ina strange land,and under count- 
less disadvantages, prove he is free,—instead of having it 
proved that he is not free. 

Many trials have been made to have the existing law altered, 
but neither North nor South are willing to move in the matter. 
The right of Congress to pass a law, although very debatable, 
will not be disputed by any Court, we suppose; the policy of 
a Federal provision and the acquiescence hitherto, wil! prevent 
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it. But the existing law we think clearly opposed to the words 


of the C onstitution ; and all must see that by 


the gre 


at 


safeguards of personal liberty are entirely strip ped from the 


bl ack. 
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THE EVENING PRIMROS 


T was the beautiful thought of a sage of old, 


That over each springing flower and plant, 


A guardian angel reign’d and watch’d 
Forever vigilant 


For now I may look on the simplest flower 
That opens its eye in sun or in shade, 

And think that its angel hovers around, 
Until the flower shall fade. 


I have been watching, as night came on, 
The yellow cups of the Evening Rose, 

That gently blooms when all other things 
Have gone to their repose : 


As if, with the stars and the evening breeze, 
Its angel had come to that sleeping flower, 
And warn’d it, by an unseen touch, 
Of the dewy twilight hour. 


And as if it had started from its sleep, 
And felt its silent energies, 

As one by one, unfolding fast, 
Each petal greets the eyes 


And as if entranc’d in silent prayer, 
It look’d up to the stars all night, 

While fall their rays into a heart 
That asks no fuller light. 


The evening dews upon it rest — 
The night-wind whispers in its ear — 
And it sends its delicate fragrance out, 
For all who wander near. 


Sweet flower '—to the holy star-light dear— 


A lovely type to me thou art 
Of many a grace and virtue hid 
In the depth of the good man’s heart. 


J. H. P. 
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Faith—that trustingly comes forth, 
And blooms amid the darkest hour, 
And yields most fragrance when unseen— 


Is like thee, fearless flower! 


Hope—that through the long sultry day, 
For the eve ot life waits patie ntly, 
And brightens as the night comes down— 


Sweet flower, is likest thee. 


And Love—what a type thou art of Love, 
Giving to all thy odour and hue : 
And Resignation—looking up 


From a pearl-like drop of dew: 


And rapt Devotion—kindling as 
The stars come out in the smiling heaven, 
And feeling an answer to its prayer, 


In the falling dew of even: 


And Meekness—Purity of soul— 
Content and sweet Humility— 
And virtues many more than these 


May find themselves in thee. 


O! if anangel attends thy form, 
And writes such lessons of truth on ‘thee, 
Will not some pitying spirit come, 


And minister to me? 


And make me speak through‘all my life, 
A true—-consistent lesson too— 
That I may teach my fellow-men 
Their Father’s will to do? 


lor life, though like a flower at best, 
Can yet like flowers instruction give : 
, may some angel sent from heaven, 
‘Teach me like them to live! 
C. P. Crancu. 


1 of 
SOCIETY. 


From a large party, to his task, 

Homeward a quiet student sped him. 

‘‘And how aave you been pleased?” they ask 

‘‘Had they been books, I’d not have read ’em.” GoETHE 
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EXTRACTS FROM A THEOLOGICAL 
COMMONPLACE BOOK...No. LI. 


Sermon ON THE Mount. It is a question often asked with 
regard to this Sermon, //as it a regular plan or not? The fol- 
lowing analysis will show, I think, that there is at least a con- 
nected train of thought running through it, and giving unity 
to its parts. 

§l. All Happiness is inward—in the Christian dispositions 
of the heart. Matt. v., 1, 12. 

§2. Yet it must shine forth in life. 13, 20. 

§3.. But Duty is also inward—all virtue is in the heart.— 
20), 48. 

§4. And based on Religion, which is also in the heart. vi. 


§5. And must be supreme, and govern the whole man. 


§6. For outward things then, repose on God. 25, 34. 
§7. For inward blessings approach Him in prayer. vii. 7, 


§8. The test of atrue Faith is the life and character. 12, 
23. 

§9. And its end is security and peace. 

The leading idea, then, of the discourse is the spiritual na- 
ture of Christianity, which turns our attention from what is 
without, to what is within. 


24, 27. 


Importance of a Word. It sometimes happens thata little 
monosyllable will change the meaning of an entire passage. 
Thus in the 12th chapter of Hebrews, 2nd verse, the English 
translators have inserted the word ou7, not contained in the 
original Greek; and by so doing have, in my judgment, des- 
troyed the force and beauty of the whole passage. According 
to them it reads—* Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher 
of our faith.” But the true and much more beautitul render- 
ing is “the author and finisher of faith.” This connects the 
verse with all that went before. The eleventh chapter con- 
tains a long enumeration of acts of {aith, performed by Jewish 
patriarchs and prophets trom Abraham downwards, and winds 
up the whole with Jesus, “the author and finisher of faith,” as 
a suitable climax of the noble roll. In Elim, faith was made 
complete, had its perfect work, was begun and _ finished—he 


wasits Alpha and Omega. He lived a life of faith—his trust in 
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God was entire and unwavering—-what Abraham and Moses 
sometimes had, he always possessed. This gives a dignified 
and proper conclusion to the whole passage. Moreover, the 
main argument of the epistle is weakened, as well as the beauty 
and force of the passage impaired, if we insert this little word, 
our. For the object of the Epistle is to show the Jew that 
nothing which his religion possessed of essential value is want- 
ing in Christianity. Thas having argued in the eleventh 
chapter that faith, a spirit of trust in God, was what had 
given all excellence and true worth‘o the worthies of Jewish 
history, and made them acceptable to God, he ends by showing 
that this faith, always imperfect in them, is carried to its 
height in Christ’s crucifixion. By the inserting of the word 
our, this fine argument is spoiled just at its close, and Jesus is 
merely made a teacher of doctrine instead of the key-stone in 
the arch of Faith. 

I do not recollect that I have ever seen this mistake of our 
translators commented upon, though probably it has not been 
overlooked. 


“ Without shedding of blood is no remission of sin.” This 
passage is often quoted as though it contained a general pro- 
position, an unqualified assertion that sin can never be forgiv- 
en, except there be bloodshed. And consequently it is argued 
that the death of Christ was necessary to human forgiveness 
on this ground, that it is a general principle, a universal law 
of God’s universe, that sin can be forgiven in no other way. 
We think this whole idea erroneous; for, 

1. What reasonableness is there in such a principle? What 
connection is there in the nature of things between blood and 
pardon? 

2. Is it true in point of fact, that there is never forgive- 
ness without shedding of blood? Cannot a parent forgive an 
offending child, except by shedding somebody’s blood? — Is ita 
law of Christian morals, never to forgive an injury, except 
the blood of some person or thing be. poured out? Of course 
not. Then the proposition is no longer universal. It must be 
limited to God—it does not apply to mar. 

3. Is it universal as applies to God’s mode of forgiveness! 
In the first part of this very verse, Paul qualifies the assertion, 
as relating to forgiveness under the ancient law. “And almost 
all things are by the law purified with blood, and withou 
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shedding of blood there is no remission.” Heb. ix. 22. The 
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forgiven with and some without the sacrifice of animals. Almost 
all offences were expiated by the sacrifice of animals, but if 
a person was very poor and could not offer an animal or birds 
he was to offer flour. Lev. v. 11. It is not true then that 
God never forgives sin without the shedding of blood. 

4. Lastly, it is evident that the second part of the verse is 
but a repetition of the first clause. So far from stating any 
general or universal principle, Paul merely asserts that under 
the old Covenant, almost all things are purged with blood, and 
without shedding of blood, there is no remission. It is only 
when the second clause of the verse is separated from its con- 
nection and quoted by itself, that any such idea as we have 
been disproving could be maintained. The passage refers to 
the actual state of things under the Jewish law. Christ’s 
death was necessary for various reasons, and through its agen- 
cy a sinful world was prepared for forgiveness, but we are 
nowhere taught to suppose that God has immutably connected 
bloodshedding and pardon. 


—_----—— 


Testament. The word Testament is applied to our Bible 
very improperly. Instead of speaking of the Old and New 
Testament, it should be the Old and New Covenant. The 
word (diatheke,) though sometimes meaning a testament or 
will, ought never to be so translated when reference is had to 
any covenant made between God and man. There is no anal- 
ogy between them. There is but one place in the New-Tes- 
tament where the word is usually thought to refer to a testa- 
ment. Thisis Heb. ix. 15,16,17. In our Bibles this passage 
reads: “And for this cause he is the Mediator of the New 
Testament, that by means of death for the redemption of the 
transgressions which were under the first testament, they which 
are called might receive the promise of eterna! iulieritance. For 
where a testament is, there must also of necessity be the death 
of the testator; for a testament is of force after a man is dead, 
otherwise it is of no strength at all while the testator liveth.” 
Ido not remember to have seen any essential difference from 
this translation in foreign versions or in commentaries, yet it 
appears to me that there is one insurmountable objection to it. 
If a testament is of no force till the testator is dead, then how 
could either the Old or New Testament ever be of force? 
Was not God the Testator in both cases?) And God cannot 
die. Neither Moses nor Christ were the testators but the me- 
diators. And we see in the following verses, that it is not the 
death or blood of Moses that is referred to as sealing the first 
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covenant, but the blood of calves and goats. (See verse 19.) 
We are disposed to think that here, as elsewhere, the word 
Diatheke means covenant, not testament. And we think that 
allusion is made to the common mode of sanctioning a cove- 
nantin those times, namely, the killing of an animal between 
the contracting parties. The word Diathemenos, translated 
Testator, means literally thing placed between—and seems to 
refer to this animal. If this be so, the whole passage may be 
thus translated: 

“ And for this cause he is the Pledge of the New Covenant, 
that by means of death, for the redemption of transgressions 
which were under the first covenant, the chosen ones might 
receive the promise of the eternal possession. For where a 
covenant is, there is of necessity the death of the animal 
placed between asapledge. For a covenantis enforced by being 
made over the dead, since while the thing placed between lives, 
it is not of force.” 

The Apostle’s meaning then is—*The blood of Christ ratifies 
the Covenant made by God with man, just as the blood of 
beasts ratified the former covenant made with Moses. 


Strange Translations. The following are examples of the 
absurdity of attempting to clothe Scripture in a modern fash- 
ionable dress. 

John xviii. 12. So the regiment, the Colonel, and the officers 
took Jesus, and bound him. Parver. 

Acts xix. 38. It is term time, and the Judges are sitting. 

Waterland. 

Luke xiii. 6. A gentleman had planted a fig-tree. Harwood. 


= 


James i. 17, The Father of lights, with whom is no paral- 
lax nor tropical shadow. Wakefield. 
Mait. iv. 15. The canton of Zebulon. Campbell. 
10 H0— 


THE MAN OF TWO THOUGHTS. 


AN equal pace most minds have caught, 
Not one goes slower or faster. 
Think twice—act out your second thought— 
And you become their master. ©. 
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LATE PROCEEDINGS IN THE PRESBY. 
TERIAN CHURCH. 


Mosr of our readers probably are aware that the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States has for many years been a 
house divided against itself. Two great parties, familiarly 
known as the Old and New School, have been contending to- 
gether therein. They have their champions, their newspapers, 
their periodicals. Even the great benevolent societies, as the 
Missionary and Education Societies have been understood to 
give their influence openly or secretly to the dissemination of 
the views of the one or the other party. The Old School claim 
to be the orthodox, conservative party, who abide by the 
standards, revere the past, dread innovation and change. The 
New School are the reformers, who wish to keep up with the 
spirit of the age, adapt themselves to the wants of the times, 
professing greater liberality, giving common-sense explana- 
tions of mysterious doctrines, friends in fine to revivals, tem- 
perance, and all other schemes and plans for promoting religion 
and yirtue. The Old School party, as a matter of course, 
accuse the New School of heresy, tell them that they are in- 
troducing another gospel, and have been trying to excommu- 
nicate their leaders. Mr. Barnes of Philadel hia and Dr. 
Beecher of Cincinnati, have been the especial objects of attack 
from the orthodox, as they modestly style themselves. Finally, 
in the last General Assembly, the Old School party summoned 
all their strength, found themselves in a m: jority, and having 
previously organized matters in a Convention, and worked 
themselves up to a proper point of zeal for truth, proceeded to 
make short work of it. Led on by Mr. R. J. Breckenridge, 
Dr. Junkin, Plumer, Baxter, and others, they excommunica- 
ted four Synods, containing, it is said, abou 40,000 church 
members, cut the church free from the two great societies 
above mentioned, and then departed each to his own house. 
The reasons given and arguments used in defence of these 
measures, it is unnecessary toexamine. No sensible man, we 
think, could deny, that the moving cause of all is a difference 
of opinion on doctrinal matters. If the four Synods in New- 
York and Ohio, had been considered orthodox, nobody can 
doubt but that, after remaining thirty-seven vears connected 
with the Church, they would have so continued, and we should 
have heard nothing about the unconstitutionality of the mode 
by which they were at first united therewith. 

Let us then look at the errors which have roused such an- 
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ger in celestial minds, and which they gravely declare in their 
circular letter to be the constituent elements of “another gos- 
pel.” We will at present take the first in the list of sixteen 
condemned by the last Assembly. This being the head and 
front of the catalogue, may naturally be supposed to be the 
head and front of the offe nding. Here it is. 

“Krror 1. That God would have prevented the existence 
of sin in our world, but was not able without destroying the 
moral agency of man; or, that for aught that appears in the 
Bib le to the contrary, sin is incidental to any wise moral sys- 
tem.’ 

i this we would remark— 

1. That it appears to us that the great business of Christian 
preachers is not to speculate upon the way in which sin got 
into the world, but to consider how it shall be put out of it. 
The origin of sin is a question which has puzzled and perplex- 
ed the wisest heads from the dawn of time, and is no nearer 
being settled now than it was at the beginning. It is a question 
which transcends entirely the limits of the human understand- 
ing, because it goes wholly out of the domain of human ey- 
perience. It is strange indeed that men should dispute with 
the utmost bitterness for years on such an abstruse, inscrutable, 
and transcendental point of metaphysics as this, and finally 
excommunicate four Synods for differing in opinion about it. 
But it is stranger still that these same men should accuse us of 
“pride of intellect,” because we do not see the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the Bible, when they tell us it is there. If they 
choose to puzzle their brains about such a subtlety as this, very 
well, but what shall we say of the spirit which can go on till 
it excommunicates forty thousand church members, the major- 
ity of whom probably never thought on the subject at all, be- 

cause their pastors were believ ed to think with New- Haven 
instead of Princeton, on this matter? Shall we call it “pride 
of opinion,” or what other name? 

2. Admitting however, that the question is an important 
one, let us see wherein consists the difference in the two modes 
of explaining the origin of sin. The New School party says 
that God would prevent it, but could not. This, it seems, is a 
heresy rs sin certainly exists, and God allows it to exist; 
how ‘then do you explain its existeace, gentlemen of the Old 
School? “It exists,” say you, “not because God could not 
prevent it, but because he would not.” But why would 
he not? “He did not choose to.” But why did 
he not choose to?’ You do not mean that it was a purely 
arbitrary act, performed without any reason. What then was 
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the reason! “Why the reason was, that he meant to govern 
by a moral system, and sin belongs to a moral system.” The 
difference then between the Old and New School is this. The 
one party says that God would prevent sin, but could not con- 
sistently, &c. The other party says he cow/d prevent sin, but 
would not, because he could not consistently, &c. Put them 
for greater clearness in parallel columns. 


NEW SCHOOL. OLD SCHOOL. 
1. God would prevent sin, 1. God could prevent sin. 
But could not consistent- But would not, 
ly with a moral system. 3, Because he could not 
3. Therefore would not. consistently with a moral sys- 
tem. 


Now, if we proceed in an algebraical manner, to strike out 
the equivalent quantities on both sides the equation, we find 
that New Schoo] number two, cancels Old School number three; 
and New School number three, cancels Old School number 
two. There remain two assertions; on one side that God 
could prevent sin, and on the other side that he would prevent 
sin. There is no longer then any contradiction between the 
two Schools. They merely make two different assertions. 
One party says that God wishes to prevent sin. And so he 
certainly does, in some sense, or the Bible has no meaning. 
The other party says that he can prevent sin. And so he cer- 
tainly can in some sense, or he would not be omnipotent. He 
might prevent sin by destroying the whole universe, and re- 
maining alone in his holiness and purity. And both parties 
also go on to deny that God either can or will prevent sin in 
some other senses. It is very clear then, that there is no con- 
tradiction between them at all. The only question is, with 
which view of the subject they shall begin their proposition. 

3. We see that both parties are right. The difference is, 
that one gives more prominence to the can, the other to the 
will, in their view of the sub ject. The ome gives prominence 
to the power of God, the other to the reasonable choice or will 
of God. We must not however suppose that this is merely 
accidental. It has its ground and origin in something deeper 
than a mere verbal misunderstanding. It lies in the nature of 
man. Some men are naturally inclined to take those views 
which go to exalt the sovereignty of God. Power, absolute 
and unlimited, seems to them the highest attribute which they 
can attribute to the Divine Being. “Any thing which appears 
to limit this power, any doctrine which renders this attribute 
less prominent, seems to them an odious heresy. Their preach- 
ing, if they are preachers, all bases itself on this point. They 
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exhort men to submit to Ged, and obey his law, because he is 
sovereign and supreme, and has all power to compel obedience. 
There are other men again, to whom Power does not appear 
so venerable as Wisdom, Lislinddardudiiaia or Goodness. They 
exhort men to obey God’s law, because it is Holy, Just, and 
Good. They labor to prove that it is for the interest of the 
whole universe to submit to the will of the Most High, and 
they treat sinas a discord which interrupts with jarring sound 
the great harmony of the works of God. 

That these diflerent views spring fr rom a different constitu- 
tion of en and moral tendency, is proved by the fact that 
they recur continually in all ages and times, and even in all 
lied. The Mahommedan religion has its two great par- 
ties, the Shiites and the Sunnites, which correspond pretty well 
to our Calvinists and Arminians. The one believes in Predes- 
tination, Decrees, and so ferth, and is considered to have the 
orthodox faith; the other seeks to soften down these views, 
and teach a more humane [slamism. 

It is a fact, long ago observed, that the idea men form of 
their God depends very much upon their own personal peculi- 
arities. Every man makes a Deity like himself—* praises him, 
worships him, and if possible, loves him.” Thou thoughtest 
| was altogether such an one as thou thyself’—is a rebuke 
which men always are in danger of incurring. The idolatrous 
and polytheistic nations give plain evidence of this tendency. 
Where a nation is b ne or sensual, their idols will assume 
disgusting, uncouth, or horrible forms. In ancient Greece, 
where men had their pe out of thirty thousand divinities, 
they selected those to worship whose attributes corresponded 
with their own tendencies. The warlike worshipped Mars, 
the voiuptuous bowed at the shrine of Venus, the intemperate 
man was a votary of Bacchus, the avaricious erected altars to 
Plutus in their money rooms. And thus each man’s peculiar 
vice or fault was fostered and encouraged, instead of being re- 
pressed by his religion. It was one sublime merit of monothe- 
ism, that by combining all excellence and all attributes ina 
single Being, it preve nted these exaggerations of natural ten- 
dencies. But even here there is danger, for we can turn our 
attention away from the attribute which frowns upon us in the 
Divine character, and by giving an undue prominence to ano- 
ther, justify our own sins. Thus the angry man remembers 
that God once swears in his wrath in the Bible, and so thinks 
it not very wrong to give way to his own feelings of irritation. 
The man of weak good nature, careless and flexible, forgets 
the justice of God, and thinks only of his mercy. The stern 
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and inflexible man considers God only as asevere Judge; while 
he who himself is fond of power, and loves to rule all by his 
mere will, sinks every other attribute in that of Sovereignty. 
And this same tendency shows itself in the doctrinal systems 
which men adopt. We recollect hearing Dr. Spurzheim say, 
that thorough going believers in the doctrines of Election and 
Reprobation, were generally distinguished for large organs of 
self-esteem and destructiveness. 

Our remarks have led us away from the Presbyterian dis- 
cussion. We think it however very probable that the next 
Assembly will witness the division of this church, Both par- 
ties now appear satisfied that this is the only way of attaining 
peace. The only difficulty regards the division of the church 
property, and the mode of separation. If they are in truth 
anxious to divide, they will easily arrange this. We hope, for 
the putting an end to strife, that this will be the result, and that 
under their own vine and fig tree, the one party may teach 
that God would have prevented sin, &c., and the other that he 
could have prevented it, &c. ‘Then, perchance, we may have 
peace in the land. J.B. ©. 


—0O H— 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
FROM AN ADDRESS ON TEMPERANCE, BY W. E. CHANNING. 


“ The first means, which I shall suggest of placing a people 
beyond the temptations to intemperance, is to furnish them 
with the means of innocent pleasure. This topic, lapprehend, 
has not been sufficiently insisted on. I feel its importance and 
propose to enlarge upon it, though some of the topics which I 
may introduce, may seem to some hardly consistent with the 
gravity of this occasion. We ought not, however, to respect 
the claims of that gravity which prevents a faithful exposition 
of what may serve and improve our fellow creatures. 

“| have said, a people should be guarded against temptation 
to unlawful pleasures by furnishing the means of innocent ones. 
By innocent pleasures, J mean such asexcite moderately; such 
as produce a cheerful frame of mind, not boisterous mirth; 
such as refresh, instead of exhausting the system; such as re- 
cur frequently, rather than continue long; such as send us back 
to our daily duties invigorated in body and in spirit; such as 
we can partake in the presence and society of respectable 
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friends; such as consist with and are favorable to a grateful 
piety ; such as are chastened by self-respect, and are accompa- 
nied with the consciousness, that life has a higher end than to 
be amused. Inevery community there mus¢ be pleasures, re- 
laxations and means of agreeable excitement; and if innocent 
ones are not furnished, resort will be had to criminal. Man 
was made to enjoy, as well as to labor; and the state of soci- 
ety should be adapted to this principle of human nature.— 
France, especially before the revolution, has been represented 
as a singularly temperate country; a fact to be explained, at 
least in part, by the constitutional cheerfulness of that people, 
and by the prevalence of simple and innocent gratifications, 
especially among the peasantry. Men drink to excess very 
often to shake off depression, or to satisfy the restless thirst 
for agreeable excitement, and these motives are excluded in a 
cheerful community. A gloomy state of society, in which 
there are few innocent recreations, may be expected to abound 
in drunkenness, if opportunities are aflorded. The savage 
drinks to excess, because his hours of sobriety are dull and 
unvaried, because, in losing the consciousness of his condition 
and his existence, he loses little which he wishes to retain. The 
laboring classes are most exposed to intemperance, because 
they have at present few other “pleasurable excitements. A 
man, who, after toil, has resources of blameless ,recreation, is 
less tempted than other men to seek self-oblivion. He has too 
many of the pleasures of a man, to take up with those of a 
brute. Thus the encouragement fof simple, ,innocent “enjoy- 
ments is an important means of temperance.” 


MUSIC. 


“These remarks show the importance of encouraging the 
efforts, which have commenced among us, for spreading the 
accomplishment of Music through our whole community. It 
is now proposed that this shall be made a regular branch in 
our schools ; and every friend of the people must wish success 
to the experiment. 1am not now called to speak of all the 
good influences of music, particularly of the strength which it 
may and ought to give.to the religious sentiment, and to all 
pure and generous emotions. Regarded merely as a refined 
pleasure, it has a favorable bearing on public morals. Let 
taste and skill in this beautiful art be spread among us, and 
every family will haveanew resource. Home will gain a new 
attraction. Social intercourse will be more cheerful, and an 
innocent public amusement will be furnished to the communi- 
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ty. Publicamusements, bringing multitudes together to kindle 
with one emotion, to share the same innocent joy, have a hu- 
manizing influence; and among these bonds of society, perhaps 
no one produces so much unmixed good as music. Whata 
fulness of enjoyment has our Creator placed within our reach, 
by surrounding us with an atmosphere which may be shaped 
into sweet sounds? And yet this goodness is almost lost upon 

s, through want of culture of the organ by which this provi- 
sion is to be enjoyed.” 


DANCING, 


“ Dancing is an amusement, which has been discouraged in 
our country by many of the best people, and not without 
reason. Dancing is associated in their minds with balls; and 
this is one of the worst forms of social pleasure. ‘The time 
consumed in preparation for a ball, the waste of thought upon 
it, the extravagance of dress, the late hours, the exhaustion of 
strength, the exposure of health, and the languor of the suc- 
ceeding day,—these and other evils, connected with this 
amusement, are strong reasons for banishing it from the com- 
munity. But dancing ought not therefore to be proscribed. 
On the contrary, balls should be discouraged for this among 
other reasons, that dancing, instead of being a rare pleasure, 
requiring elaborate preparation, may become an every-day 
amusement, and may mix with ourcommon interceurse. This 
exercise is among the most healthful. The body as well as 
the mind feels its gladdening influence. Noamusement seems 
more to have a foundation in our nature. The animation of 
vouth naturally overflows in harmonious movements. The 
true idea of dancing entitles it to favor. Its end is, to realize 
perfec t grace in motion; and who does not k ow, that a sense 
of the graceful i is one of the higher faculties of our nature? It 
is to be: desired, that dancing should become toocommon among 
us to be made the object of special preparation as in the ball; 
that members of the same family, when confined by unfavor- 
able weather, should recur to it for exercise and exhiliration; 
that branches of the same family should enliven in this way 
their occasional meetings; that it should fill up an hour in all 
the assemblages for relaxation, in which the young form a part. 
It is to be desired, that this accomplishment should be extended 
to the laboring classes of society, not only asan innocent plea- 
sure, but asa means of improving the manuers. Why should 
not gracefulness be spread through the whole community? 
From the French nation, we learn that a degree of grace and 
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refinement of manners may pervade all classes. The philan- 
thropist and Christian must desire to break down the partition 
walls between human beings in different conditions; and one 
means of doing this is, to remove the conscious awkwardness, 
which confinement to laborious occupations is apt to induce. 
An accomplishment, giving free and graceful movement,though 
afar weaker bond than intellectual or moral culture, still does 
something to bring those who partake it, near each other.” 


THEATRE. 


“| approach another subject, on which a greater variety of 
opinion exists than on the last, and that is the Theatre. In 
its present state, the theatre deserves no encouragement. It 
is an accumulation of immoral influences. It has nourished 
intemperance and all vice. In saying this. I do not say that 
the amusement is radically, essentially evil. I can conceive 
of a theatre, which would be the noblest of all amusements, 
and would take a high rank among the means of refining the 
taste and elevating the character of a people. The deep woes, 
the mighty and terrible passions, and the sublime emotions of 
genuine tragedy, are fitted to thrill us with human sympathies, 
with profound interest in our nature, with a consciousness of 
what man can do and dare and suffer, with an awed feeling of 
the fearful mysteries of life. The soul of the spectator is 
stirred from its depths; and the lethargy, in which so many 
live, is roused, at least fora time, to some intenseness of thought 
and sensibility. The drama answers a high purpose, when it 
places us in the presence of the most solemn and striking events 
of human history, and Jays bare to us the human heart in its 
most powerful, appalling, glorious workings. But how little 
does the theatre accomplish its end? How often is it disgraced 
by monstrous distortions of human nature, and still more dis- 
graced by profaneness, coarseness, indelicacy, low wit, such 
as no woman, worthy of the name, can hear without a blush, 
and no man can take pleasure in without self-degradation. Is 
it possible that a Christian and a refined people can resort to 
theatres, where exhibitions of dancing are given fit only for 
brothels, and where the most licentious class in the community 
throng unconcealed to tempt and destroy? That the theatre 
should be suffered to exist in its present degradation, is a re- 
proach to the community. Were it to fall,a better drama 
might spring up in its place. In the mean time, is there not 
an amusement, having an affinity with the drama, which 
might be usefully introduced among us? [| mean, Recitation. 
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A work of genius, recited by a man ol fine taste, enthusiasm, 
and powers of elocution, is a very pure and high gratification. 
Were this art cultivated and encouraged, great numbers, now 
insensible to the most beautiful compositions, might be waked 
up to their excellence and power. It is not easy to conceive 
of a more effectual way of spreading a refined taste through a 
community. The drama, undoubtedly, appeals more strongly 
to the passions than recitation; but the latter brings out the 
meaning of the author more. Shakspeare, worthily recited, 
would be better understood than on the stage. Then, in re- 
citation, we escape the weariness of listening to poor perform- 
ers, who, after all, fill up most of the time at the theatre. 
Recitation, sufficiently varied, so as to include pieces of chaste 
wit, as well of pathos, beauty and sublimity, is adapted to our 
present intellectual progress, as much as the drama falls below 
it. Should this exhibition be introduced among us success- 
fully, the result would be, that the power of recitation would 
be extensively called forth, and this would be added to our so- 
cial and domestic pleasures.” 


BOOKS AND LECTURES. 


“| have spoken in this discourse of intellectual culture, as 
a defence against intemperance, by giving force and elevation 
to the mind. It also does great good as a source of amuse- 
ment; and on this ground should be spread through the com- 
munity. A cultivated mind may be said to have infinite stores 
of innocent gratification. Every thing may be made interest- 
ing toit, by becoming a subject of thought orenquiry. Books, 
regarded merely as a gratification, are worth more than all 
the luxuries on earth. A taste for literature secures cheerful 
occupation for the unemployed and languid hours of life; and 
how many persons, in these hours, for want of innocent re- 
sources, are now impelled to coarse and brutal pleasures. How 
many young men can be found in this city, who, unaccustom- 
ed to find a companion in a book, and strangers to intellectual 
activity, are almost driven, in the long dull evenings of winter, 
to haunts of intemperance, and depraving society. It is one 
of the good signs of the times, that lectures on literature and 
science are taking their place among our public amusements, 
and attract even more than theatres. This is one of the first 
fruits of our present intellectual culture. What a harvest 
may we hope for from its wider diffusion !” 
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Popular Amusements. 


BODILY HEALTH. 


“jin these remarks, | have imsisted on the importance of 
increasing mnocent gratifications in acommunity. Let us 
hecome a more cheerful, and we shall become a more temper- 
ate people. To increase our susc eptibility of innocent pleasure, 
and to remove many of the sufferings which tempt to evil 
habits, it would be well if physical, as well as moral education 
were to receive ereater attention. There is a puny, half- 
healthy, hall-diseased state of the body, too common among 
us, whie Fy by producing melancholy and restlessness, and by 
weakening the energy ot "ae will, is a strong incitement to the 
use of hurtful stimulants. Many a case of intemperance has 
had its origin in bodily infirmity. Physical vigor is not only 

valuable for its own sake, but it favors temperance, by opening 
the mind to cheerful impressions, and by removing ‘those in- 
describable feelings of sinking, disquiet, “depression, which ex- 
perience alone can enable you to understand. | have pleaded 
for mental culture; but nothing is gained by sacrificing the 
body to the mind. Let not intellectual education be sought 
at the expense of health. Let not our children in their early 
years be instructed, as is too common, in close, unventilated 
rooms, where they breathe for hours a tainted air. Our whole 
nature must be cared for. We must become a more cheerful, 
animated peop le; and for this end we must propose, in our 
systems of education, the invigoration of both body and mind.” 


RELIGION NOT HOSTILE TO PLEASURE. 


“J am aware that the views now expressed may not find 
unmixed favor with all the friends of temperance. To some, 
perhaps to many,religion and amusement seem mutually hostile, 
and he who pleads for the one, may fall under suspicion of un- 
faithtulness to the other. But to fight against our mature, Is 
not to serve the cause of piety or sound morals. God, who 
gave us our nature, who has constituted body and mind inca- 


pable of continued efiort, who has implanted a strong desire 


for recreation alter laber, who has made us for smiles much 
more than for tears, who has made laughter the most conta- 
gious of all sounds, whese Son hallowed a marriage feast by 
his presence a nd s sympathy, who has sent the child fresh from 
his creating hand to develope its nature by active sports, and 
who has endowed both voung and old with akeen susceptibility 
of enjoyment from wit and humor,—He, who has thus formed 
us, cannot have intended us for a dull, monotonous life, and 
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cannot frown on pleasures which solace our tatugue and retresh 
our spirits for coming toils. It is not only possible te reconcile 
amusement with duty, but to make it the means of more ani- 
mated exertion, more faithful attachments, more gratetul piety. 
True religion is at once authoritative and benign. It calls 
us to suffer, to die, rather than to swerve a hair’s breadth from 
what God enjoins as right and good; but it teaches us, that it 
is right and good, in ordinary circumstances, to unite relaxa- 
tion with toil, to acce pt God’s gifts with cheerfulne: s, and to 
lighten the heart, in the intervals of exertion, by soc al plea- 
sures. A religion, giving dark views of God, and infusing 
superstitious fear of innocent enjoyment, instead of aiding 
sober habits, will, by making men abject and sad, impair their 
moral force, and prepare the ‘m for intemperance as a reluge 
from depression or despair.” 


oo 


CRITICAL SUMMARY. 





| A number of books are on our table which should be noticed.] 
. LIFE OF BURR, VOL. 2. 


Tue interest of this work is of a peculiar kind. It is the 
biography, not of a successful man, but of a disgraced and 
vanquished politician; not of a good man, but of one whose 
principles and practices were notoriously low and selfish ; and 
yet it has a personal, moral and political interest of no small 
amount. It has a personal interest, for the character of Burr 
had marked peculiarities. Ife was at once adventurous and 
crafty; proposing to himself the most desperate aims, and 
seeking them by ingenious and carefully arranged contrivan- 
ces; comb'ning the Epicurean tastes of a voluptuary with the 
cool ambition of a Cwsar ; specious, dignified, polished in his 
manners ; and yet a sensualist, and ready to put out of his way 
an enemy by what came very near to de libers ate murder. 

One of the most peculiar traits in Burr’s character, was his 
love for mystery or mystification. The phrenologists would 
say that he had a large organ of secretiveness. This showed 
itself in his love for political and private intrigue—in his mode 
of managing his legal business—in his reluctance to answer 
even the charges of his enemies—and has various other maui- 
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festations iu the work before us. This is a very dangerous 
faculty for its possessor, and did Burr an infinite mischief. It 
made the public suspect him very early—it made him suspected 
by Washington—it prepared the popular mind to receive the 
charges against him, which the friends of Jefferson industri- 
ously circulated. It prevented him trom exposing their false- 
hoods, untilit was too late. His mysterious way of conducting 
lis western operations against Mexico was the cause of the 
defeat of that expedition. If he had done more openly what 
he did secretly, he probably would not have been interfered 
with. The enthusiasm of the West would have sustained 
him in operations against Spain. The late case of Texas 
shows how reluctant an Executive is to interfere where popular 
feeling encourages an enterprise. But Burr was so mysterious 
that very many believed his object was to sever the Union. 
it is evident now, that he had no such plan. But the bare 
suspicion, widely dissetninated, enabled Jefferson to have him 
arrested and tried for treason. _Again—when in Europe, Burr’s 
character for secrecy, plots and stratagems, prevented him 
from succeeding in any of his plans. He was every where a 
suspected man. He was discountenanced by the English 
ininistry, and finally compelled to leave England by order of 
Lord Liverpool. Jn Altona, Bourrienne had orders to arrest 
him as a suspicious man. In Paris, he could get no access to 
the Emperor, and was finally forbidden to leave the Empire. 
Thus, it appears that his love for secret operations, by depriv- 
ing him of the confidence of mankind, was one great cause of 
his downfall. 

In most biographies of distinguished persons, the public 
character of the man shrouds and envelopes his private one. 
We think of them only as Statesmen, Ambassadors, Senators, 
Generals, Presidents. The man is lost in the functionary. 
Not so with the life of Burr. It seems quite an accidental 
thing, that he should be Vice-President; we think much more 
of Aaron Burr than of the public character. This is partly 
because he seems to care so little himself for his public and 
state operations. He thinks much more of his success in a 
courtship, than how he shall escape prosecution for the murder 
of Hamilton. He describes much more at length the ingenious 
conversation which he carries on in a private parlour, than his 
farewell address to the Senate of the United States, which dis- 
solved that body in tears. When on trial for high treason, he 
fills his letters with amusing descriptions of his rooms, of dia- 
logues with his jailor, of notes and sweet-meats sent him by 
his acquaintances, rather than with the progress of his trial. 
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When journeying through the West, his journal, instead ot 
being filled with military statistics, describes the fashionable 
appearance of the ladies ‘of Wheeling; the mounds of Mari- 
etta; the complexion, hair, eyes, and manners of the beauties 
of New-Orleans; the dress and behaviour of the nuns; the 
manners of General Jackson; and the social arrangements and 
conveniences of Frankfort and Lexington. 

The political developements of this book are curious. It 
represents Mr. Jeflerson in no very enviable light. “Thank 
Heaven,” said a writer in the Louisville Journal ‘the other day, 
“that the time has come, in which Mr. Jeflerson is no longer 
looked on as an infallible teacher in politics, or an immaculate 
saint in religion.” The fact that a popular journal ventured 
in Kentucky to use such language, does indeed show a vast 
change. <A ‘gentleman who lived in Lexington at the time of 
Mr. Jefferson’s first election, assured us that so great was the 
excitement at that time, that had he not been elected, a revo- 
lution might have been the consequence. And so lately as 
1826, when the news of his death arrived in Louisville, a gen- 
tleman who happened to say that it would have been a good 
thing for the country if he had died fifty years before, was in 
imminent danger of being Lynched. But the publication of 
his Memoirs and Corresponde nce has done much to bring him 
to his true level since that day. And the statements in this 
volume will contribute to the same result. 

The Life of Burr is fruitful in moral lessons. It teaches 
how little talents, energy, matchless address and accomplish- 
ment, can do, even for the life which now is. Itshows us that 
a cunning man can be altogether too cunning, when by his 
constant wiles he at last drives away all confidence. It shows 
us that no one can long outrage the moral sense of a people 
with impunity. The picture of aday which dawned as brightly 
as did that of Burr, gathering darkness with each succeeding 
hour, and going down at last in a rayless gloom, is full of sol- 
emn warning. It shows us that he who trusts in his own 
heart, his own brain, his own daring and ready mind, his own 
strong hand, and has no higher trust and stay,—is a fool. 
Overpowered by his political enemies, Burr had no conscious 
integrity to support him; deserted by the flatterers who swarm 
only, where the sun shines, he had not the consolation of re- 
taining the esteem of the wise and good; and when deprived 
by death of the grand-child on whom he doated, and the daugh- 
ter who seems to have been the only human being whom he 
truly loved, there was no religious hope to carry his heart on 
to a higher scene. This strong and tender attachment to his 
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danghter, is made very prominent by Mr. Davis, who seems 
to think that it ought to covera multitude of sins in his friend 
and hero. It is a green spot, to be sure, in the history of his 
ambitious spirit, on which the eye rests with pleasure. But 
after all, how unprofitable was al] this love to its object. Burr 
lavished his efforts on his daughter, and spared no pains to make 
her a highly accomplished woman. He gave her mind a mas- 
culine discipline. He educated her to be a companion for 
himself, and he corresponds constantly with heras with a friend 
rather than achild. He only exercises his parental authority 
in urging her to study, reflection and_ self-accomplishment. 
He succeeds in making her a highly cultivated woman of the 
world. But just then a contingency happened, for which he 
had not prepared her. She died! And now what comfort 
has that childless old man? Read the letters between the be- 
reaved husband and the bereaved father. How utterly deso- 
late—how unable to ofler each other any consolation, are they! 
She too, who seems to have a presentiment of her approaching 
death, leaves a paper behind her, for them to read, after she is 
gone. It shows much aflectionate sensibility for the feelings 
of her husband and child, and other friends. It expresses a 
desire to submit to the will of God. But how faint the whis- 
per she has heard of Him. She dreads death—she clings to 
life. She sees nothing beyond the tomb. She hears no Sa- 
viour’s voice of encouragement. No happy mansions which 
his love has prepared, open their radiant gates to receive her. 
“I hope for happiness in the other world,” says she. Why? 
“Because | have not been bad in this.” What a reed for a 
weak and erring mortal to lean on in a dying hour. Without 
wishing to underrate human goodness, or the supports of an 
approving conscience, we think a faith which relies on the love 
of God as manifested through Christ, is a much more deep, 
rational and sure stay, in life and in death. 

The work is pretty well written and arranged by Mr. Davis. 
We think, however, that instead of some of the letters, full of 
trivial and uninteresting matter, which puff out the first and 
second volume, he should have inserted extracts from Colonel 
Burr’s journal and correspondence while in Europe. He seems 
to have kept these back with the purpose of making another 
book out of them, which is hardly treating the purchasers of 
the present volumes fairly. 
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Il. ... CHAPEL HYMN-BOOK. 


Tuts is a little volume containing 437 Hymns, neatly bound 
in sheep, the retail price of which is only twenty-five cents. 
It was prepared by Mr. Barnard, Mr. Weston, aud Mr. Gray, 
for the use of the free chapels in Warren street and Pitt street, 
Boston. We have had it on our table for two or three months, 
and have looked it over often, and are much pleased with the 
selection. But we mention it here, chiefly because we think 
its size and form and price better ad: ipted to the wants of many 
congregations than the larger books now inuse. A hymn-book 
ought not to be beyond the means of the poorest member of 
the society to purchase. It ought not to be too large to be 
carried from the home to church, and from the church to the 
home. It should lie wit) the Bible over the fireplace and on 
the table. Lor those who can sing and those who cannot, the 
singing or reading of a hymn, is full of devotional associations 
and devotional incitements. 


IlJ....A Speen in behalf of the University of Nashville, 
delivered on the day of the Anniversary Commencement, 
Oct. 4, 1837—By Pruip Linpstey. 


Tus is a very sensible, entertaining, and spirited appeal in 
behalf of education in general, and the Nashville University 
in particular. It calls upon the citizens of Nashville to pat- 
ronize the University, and is divided into two parts; the first 
occupied in re futing objections to the University, the second 
in giving reasons why it ought to be encouraged. The first 
four objections relate to the ‘character of the fac ultv and gov- 
ernment, to party feelings, to the locality of the institution, 
and to the supposed inefficiency of a college education. They 
are ably met and answered. The fifth objection is consider- 
ed in a way that shows so well the peculiar style of President 
Lindsley, that we will extract a part of what he says under 


this head. 


“A fifth ad captandum objection, which is upon the lips of every 
demagogue and every aspiring sycophant of the sovereign people, 
runs in this wise. ‘The university is designed exclusively for the 
rich—for the aristocracy—and not for the poor, the democracy, the 
great mass of our laboring productive classes. This species of 
sophistry can rarely be refuted, because it is never believed by the 
canting knaves who employ it, and because those upon whose ig- 
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norance and credulity it is designed to operate, are seldom acces- 
sible, at least, on occasions when truth and intellect usually assert 
their claims. I will, however, briefly advert to two or three items 
or heads of argument in reply. 

“1. The man who affects to espouse the cause of the poor—who 
seeks to arouse among them a spirit of discontentment, and of 
jealousy and hostility towards the rich—who is perpetually har- 
anguing and blustering and clamoring about their rights and their 
wrongs—with a view to his own political advancement—may always 
be noted as a selfish, heartless, intriguing, unprincipled office hunter. 
He cares nothing about the poor. And when successful, he will 
be the first to turn his back upon them in scorn and to trample 
them in the dust. Such has ever been the course pursued by the 
popular demagogue. For a season, and just so long as it may suit 
his purposes, he is the bold, zealous, unflinching, furious champion 
of the suffering, oppressed, plundered, priest-ridden, bank-ridden, 
university-ridden, aristocracy-ridden poor. ‘They believe him, trust 
him, vote for him, fight for him, huzza for him, toast him, worship 
him, bear him onward and upward, until they behold him safe in the 
palace and upon the throne ; and then again they shout hosannas, 
and long live my lord, the Protector of the Commonwealth and 
the Defender of the Poor! But the tragedy or the comedy well 
over, and the delirium passed away, they are astounded to find 
themselves as far beneath the footstool of their once familiar Crom- 
well or Robspierre as they had ever been beneath the regal pomp 
of the hated Stuart or Bourbon. Now, how shall the poor be dis- 
abused of this folly? how shall they be disenchanted, disinthralled, 
emancipated, and enabled to act for themselves?) Send them to the 
University ; where the Hampdens and Sydneys and Pyms and 
Fletchers and Miltons and La Fayettes, were duly qualified to com- 
prehend the rights of man—and of all classes of men, without dis- 
tinction or exception. 

“ But, 2ndly. If it be true that none but the rich can avail them- 
selves of the privileges of a college; why should they be obstructed 
or oppressed in this particular use of their wealth? If the rich 
choose to erect and endow and sustain colleges for their own spe- 
cial benefit: may they not do so without let or hindrance? May 
they not indulge their fancy or caprice or vanity or ostentation, if 
you please, in this matter of colleges as well as in a thousand 
other modes quite as aristocratic—to say the least? May they not 
live in palaces, ride in coaches, glitter in gold and diamonds, and 
fare sumptuously every day? Will you envy them or deny them 
every distinction and every indulgence which the poor cannot com- 
mand? Now, it appears to me that, of all the ways of expending 
wealth, the least harmful and obtrusive is precisely this of building 
colleges, Suppose the rich men of Tennessee should unite in 
contributing the trifling sum of a million of dollars forthwith to 
construct and equip a decent little university, where their own sons 
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might be taught to be modest and useful citizens: would the poor 
be injured by such an appropriation? No, not the fraction of a 
dollar. Pray then, let the rich throw away their money upon col- 
leges, if they happen to be so minded. Possibly, they might do 
worse with their money—worse for themselves, their children, their 
country—and worse for you. Besides, you would get all the 
working jobs which such an enterprise must necessarily create. 
And, if t do not mistake your craft altogether, you would not fail 
to make a profitable acquaintance with the Mammon of unrighteous- 


ness and filthy lucre during the operation.” 


After refuting these objections, he goes on to suggest some 
reasons in favor of Colleges, and for the Nashville Valraniey 
in particular. Here, however, the President’s organ of ideal- 
ity comes into action. He soars away from the actual condi- 
tion of his college, and proceeds to contemplate an ideal 
college, a University as it should be, a formal or pattern school 
for all nations andages. The existing University, he considers 
the mere nucleus of this. All American Colleges now existing, 
he looks down upon as very inferior, Harvard and Yale are 
preity good schools, but nothing more. He visits England 
and Germany, and describes with spirit and knowledge the 
condition of the Universities there, but even these do not 
content him. The following extract will show what he is 


aiming at. 


“If our National Government had appropriated the surplus rev- 
enue, (while such a thing existed,)—say, some fifty millions of dol- 
lars—to the construction and endowment of a national university— 
as I think should have been done—a very substantial and well- 
proportioned foundation at least might have been laid—far superior 
indeed to.the present actual condition of most European universi- 
ties. Still, this would have been only a foundation—a mere be- 
ginning after all—bold and colossal in its features and dimensions, 
it is true, and worthy of the republic and the age which dared— 
or rather dared not—to hazard the glorious undertaking. Such a 
foundation, with an annual allowance of a few millions, might, in 
the course of a thousand years, become a world’s wonder—a some- 


thing to be proud of and to talk about.” 
Here too is a gorgeous array of Professorships, in futuro. 
“ We have spoken of collections and fixtures. Our University 


must have the requisite teaching force also. Professors of every 
language, dead and living; of every science, in all its branches and 
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subdivisions, in all its bearings and applications. To be more 
particular: There should be Professors or Teachers, 

Of Ancient classical languages and literature ; 

Of Oriental languages and literature ; 

Of Modern European languages and literature ; 

Of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy. Astronomy ; 

Of Chemistry, Geology, Minerology, Comparative Anatomy ; 

Of Archeology, in reference to ancient nations, governments, 
jurisprudence, geography, mythology, arts, science, and still exist- 
ing monuments ; 

Of Philology, Eloquence, Poetry, History ; 

Of Physiology, vegetable, animal and comparative ; 

Of Ethics, Politics, Logic, Metaphysics ; 

Of Constitutional and International Law ; 

Of Political Economy, National Statistics; 

Of Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Engraving,Music; 

Of Engineering, civil, military and naval ; 

Of Mathematics, principles and practice ; 

Of Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures ; 

Of Fencing, riding, swimming, and other manly and _ healthful 
gymnastics ; 

Of Natural History, in every department ; 

Of all the Liberal Professions ; 

Of Biblical Literature: And of Religion, mm such forms and modes 
as may be satisfactory to the judicious and reflecting portion of the 
community. 

[ The above is not given either as a complete enumeration or 
proper grouping of the subjects for professorships, but rather as a 
brief summary or outline of the more obvious and important.]” 


. 


Then follows this liberal offer: 


“If the Legislature of Tennessee will not create and endow a 
university suited to this commonwealth, the people must do the 
work, or it will never be done Were I a member of that body, 
and free from all collegiate and clerical connections, I might possi- 
bly attempt an argument or a speech upon this uapopular theme. 
And I might say some plain things about justice and honor and 
integrity—of indemnification for wrongs inflicted and rights with- 
held—of legislative as weil as individual obligations to fulfil con- 
tracts, to redeem pledges, to pay debts, and to discharge with a 
scrupulous and rigid fidelity, all the duties of a responsible and vol- 
untarily assumed trust and guardianship. But as | am not entitled 
to the floor, I will not address the House at present. If the Legis- 
lature, however, will elect me their representative to the Senate of 
the United States, I will exert my humble faculties to the very ut- 
termost to induce the Government to make a new grant of a few 
hundred thousand acres of wild land to our hitherto neglected and 
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poverty-stricken colleges and academies ; and to absolve the State 
from all her past iniquities and existing liabilities on this score. [| 
hope the Honoraste Gentiemen will maturely deliberate upon 
this singularly disinterested and modest proposition of mine, before 
they proceed to a final choice. They will find me, moreover, a 
most orthodox, independent, decided, old-fashioned, constitutional 
politician ; who will listen respectfully to all their instructions, and 
then just act as he pleases.— Ah ways “taking the responsibility ” and 
hazarding the consequences.’ 


But our President is not wholly an idealist; he is also a prac- 
tical man. After having painted out his U niven sity as itought 
to be, he slides quiet!y downward to the consideration of what 
itcan be. And he takes holdyof this question as zealously as 
of the other. He d« scree the College of Geneva, in Europe, 
as the best pattern for them to copy. Then he gives an ac- 
count of the state of things at Li rvard, Yale, Charlottesville, 
and New-York city. ‘Then he asks what ought immediately 
to be done as a beginning. And under this head we meet with 
a suggestion, which we have often ourselves dwelt upon with 
pleasure. It is as follows: 


“ As to Theology—probably the least said or done, the better. 
Still, if the various religious denominations would consent to the 
measure, each might attach a Theological School or Faculty to tie 
University, for the sole benefit of its own adherents, and to prepare 
ministers for its own churches. ‘The requisite funds would be 
raised, managed and controlled by the party creating such school, 
and be subject to withdrawal at its pleasure. In like manner, the 
Professors would be nominated and removed by the church or sect 
supporting them. Thus; there might be a Faculty, composed of 
Episcopal clergymen, nominated by the Bishop or the Convention 
of the Diocese ; others of Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, &c. 
subject to their respective ecclesiastical judicatories. I could 
point out many advantages as likely to result from half a dozen or 
more learned Theological Faculties of divers sects, together with 
their pupils, all residing at the same grand literary Head Quarters, 
and freely associating, studyi ing, conversing and disputing with each 
other. I do not suppose that they would ever agree to think alike; 
or that proselytes would be gained by any one from the rest. ‘They 
might, however, acquire a more tolerant, indulgent, catholic spirit ; 
and agree to differ, with sentiments of mutual respect, good will, 
and Christian charity. They might learn that the worst heresy is 
uncharitableness; and that a holy life is the best, if not the only 
evidence of orthodox principles.” 


We have marked more passages to extract, but must stop 
here. 
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1V.... An Oration, (delivered by public request,) on the Fourth 
of July, 1837, at Port Gibson, Miss., consisting principally 
of a Sketch of the Rise of the State of Mississippi, from the 
exploration of De Soto, in 1539, to the present time. By 
Mann Burier. 


Mr. Burier has struck out a somewhat new path, and it 
appears to us a judicious one, in this Oration. Instead of vague 
declamation about our inestimable privileges, or sickening 
boasts of the superior intelligence and virtue of our nation, or 
empty cant about a liberty and freedom which we are fast 
throwing away,—he occupies himself ina historical survey of 
interesting, but imperfectly understood, incidents. He traces 
the interesting narrative of De Soto’s expedition, that of Mar- 
quette and Hennepin, and various other ancient and modern 
adventures. This Oration contains also, some interesting 
statistical accounts of the present condition of the State of 
Mississippi. Thus, this Oration, instead of being like most of 
its brethren, an ephemeral thing, is a valuable work of refer- 
ence, which all would like to put away and preserve. Our 
limits only permit us to extract the following passage, which 
shows us that religious reflections are not thought wholly un- 
seasonable in a Fourth of July Oration, in the State of Missis- 


sippl. 


“ But how shall we best guard against this calamity and disgrace? 
By cultivating in our own hearts, and impressing upon our children 
and all within our influence, a profound and practical reverence for 
a divine, religious influence, which shall govern our passions and 
liberalise our selfishness. No people were ever long free, or de- 
served to be so, who neglected the great duties of religion, of jus- 
tice and mercy between manand man. The birth-place of freedom, 
the most sacred altar of her worship, is the domestic fireside and 
the relations of every-day life. The man whose spirit does not 
freely and generously prompt him to perform all the noble duties of 
private life, of neighbor and friend, is unfit to be a freeman. The 
liberties of no nation can be secure but under responsibility to God 
for their thoughts and most secret actions. All other foundation is 
sand and stuble. The privileges enjoyed under a free government, 
the tempting prizes offered to ambition, even honorable ambition, 
that “last infirmity of noble minds,” the fierce collisions and com- 
petitions inevitably engendered in public pursuits, call imperatively 
and solemnly, in such a government, above all others, for the re- 
straints of rational, genuine religion. I mean not one of mere 
dogmas, articles of faith, or rites and ceremonies ; but one of “peace 
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on earth and good will to man”—of responsibility to God in another 
state of existence, for our actions in this life—such a religion as was 
preached and practised by Jesus Christ. This life and all its glo- 
rious opportunities and capacities must be built upon another, a 
better, and never-dying one. When our condition in an immortal 
state of being, is familiarly dependent, im our convictions, as a ne- 
cessary and inevitable consequence, upon our conduct in this world, 
upon our tastes and our moral habits formed here, then indeed the 
liberties of society are under the guardianship of God. And as 
astronomers say, the earth could never have been measured with- 
out a previous knowledge of the stars, so the happiness of the 
earth can only be secured by its dependence on Heaven.” 


eo o0— 
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> [ We have reluctantly de- 
ferred some articles, and among 
them a letter from T. M., which 
has been unavoidably crowded 
out of this number. It shall ap- 
pear in our next.] 


U7 [Those who wish our 
work sustained, are requested to 
make an immediate effort to get 
us some new subscribers. While 
old names are falling off, and no 
new ones coming in, it is evident 
that our work cannot go on. We 
hear words of encouragement 
from all quarters. We are told 
that the Messenger must be sup- 
ported—that it must goon. But 
very few send us any new sub- 
scribers. Brethren, let us not 
love in name and word only, but 
in deed and in truth. If all of 
our friends would bestir them- 
selves, and each resolve to get 
us two or three new subscribers, 
we should then join the cry, and 
say, “Never give up the ship.”] 

I> [ Tuose who are owing us 
will be kind enough either to pay 


our agents, or forward the money 
by mail. We have not time to 
write letters to each of our dis- 
tant subscribers. They must 
remember us themselves, without 
being reminded by us, or we shall 
never receive what they owe us.] 

Tue Atton Murper.—We 
have been expecting to receive 
some account of this transaction 
from those of our friends who 
live near the spot. But as no- 
thing comes, we cannot remain 
silent any linger. We must add 
our voice, feeble though it be, to 
the sound of rebuke which has 
been uttered by the press. almost 
unanimously from North and 
South, from East and West. One 
or two persons have attempted 
to divert the public attention 
from this terrible outrage, to the 
imprudence of Mr. Lovejoy. But 
we are glad to see, that this at- 
tempt has been wholly unsuc- 
cessful, and they have themselves 
received severe rebukes for the 
wretched want of moral sense or 
moral courage, which could im- 
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pel them to such a course. There 
are few who would deny that Mr. 
Lovejoy was imprudent. But 
what of that? Is he to be mur- 
pERED for it?) What should we 
think of the moral sense of the 
man wlio should see a father 
cleave his child’s skull with an 
axe for disobedience, and should 
begin to talk thus: “Nobody can 
justify the father. But then the 
child did very wrong in disobey- 
ing. He was guilty of his own 
death.” A man whose mind at 
such a time can dwell for a mo- 
ment on Lovejoy’s imprudence 
or Lovejoy’s mistakes; on the 
folly of Abolitionism or the mis- 
chief which Abolitionists are do- 
ing, shows either that he hasa 
very imperfect idea of the trans- 
action, or a very imperfect notion 
of right and wrong. Abolition- 
ism is not now the question. ‘The 
question is of American freedom 
—of the liberty of thought and 
speech—of the freedom of the 
press, of which Hume’s famous 
maxim declares that the liberty 
of the people must stand or fall 
with it. The question is, shall 
we be governed by the law or 
by riots” shall the sovereignty of 
the people as expressed in their 
Constitutions and enactments be 
despised by a handful of mer- 
chants in this city or that village? 
This is the true issue now before 
the American people. For itis a 
well known fact that the opposi- 
tion to the Alton Observer, in 
Alton, arose from no sympathy 
with the South or Southern feel- 
ings, but was occasioned simply 
by the fear of losing their South- 
ern trade. The Alton people 
were afraid lest their rival, Saint 
Louis, should get away their bus- 
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iness from them. The South 
owes no gratitude to Alton, either 
for their action or their motives. 
Their motives were selfish, their 
act has done the South more 
harm than the Abolitionists could 
ever do. 


The press in Alton has preserved an 
ominous silence on the subject of the 
mob. ‘The Philanthropist says, that a 
Baptist paper published in Upper Alton, 
three days after Lovejoy’s murder, re- 
commended to its friends to be silent, 
and not suffer their attention to be di- 
verted from a revival or protracted 
meeting, then in progress! Was there 
no [salah to get up in their midst and 
say—‘*T’o what purpose the multitude of 
your sacrifices nuto me? saith the Lord. 
The new moon and Sabbaths, the calling 
of assemblies, my soul hateth. It is 
iniquity, even the solemn meeting. And 
when ye spread fo:th your hands, I will 
hide mine eyes from you; yea, when ye 
make many prayers, I will not hear ;— 
your hands are full of blood.” This 
quotation, it appears to us, could never 
have been more applicable than to a pro- 
tracted religious meeting, held in Alton, 
just after the Lovejoy riot, by men afraid 
to testify against such a crime. 


There are no doubt men in Alton 
whose spirit groans within them at this 
iniquity. But tne mass of the people 
encouraged it. and now justify it. It is 
another result of the horrid thirst for 
gain; the aurt sacra fames, the infamous 
lust of gold, which has been the source 
of most of the deplorable events of the 
Jast year. What was the cause of the 
dreadful loss of life in the Home! Spec- 
ulation, which built and sent out an un- 
seaworthy boat for the sake of the profits. 
What was the cause of the loss of over 
three hundred Indians in the Mississippi! 
Speculation, which chartered old boats, 
and over-crowded them, in order to make 
more money. What is the cause of the 
explosions and burnings of boats on the 
western rivers! The rage for money- 
making, which rushes on, reckless of 
danger, and careless of human life. What 
was at the bottom of the Alton riot! The 
same base spirit, which dreaded lest its 
profitable trade might be injured by the 
doings of Abolitionists. 


